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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

HE week at home has been one of great political 
excitement, caused by the announcement in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday evening that the House would 
adjourn from to-day till Monday week. At the same time 
it was announced that Mr. Asquith was to go to the King 
at Balmoral as Minister-in-Attendance from last Wednesday 
to Saturday. The official explanation for the adjournment, 
in itself quite reasonable, was that the great number of 
amendments and new clauses added to the Bill—which passed 
through Committee on Wednesday night—rendered it 
necessary to take a full week for drafting alterations. 
But when the Development Bill was got through there 
would be nothing for the House of Commons to do while 
waiting forthe Irish Land Bill and other measures to return 
from the Lords. Therefore Members might as well take a 
week’s holiday. In the same way, Mr. Asquith’s visit to 
Balmoral was explained as an old standing engagement, and 
one to which no special importance was to be attached. In 
spite, however, of the apparent reasonableness of these 
explanations, the newspapers and public opinion throughout 
the country have found something more than coincidence in 
the two events. Undoubtedly they give an opportunity for 
considering whether the Constitutional crisis involved in the 

rejection of the Budget by the Lords cannot be averted. 





The talk about intervention by the King and the rumours 
of bis Majesty’s determination to prevent the Lords rejecting 
the Budget are, of course, ridiculous. The King is much too 
wise and has too strict a regard for his Constitutional position 
to do anything so foolish. At the same time, it would be 
idle to pretend that the King is not as deeply interested in 
what is going on as any of his subjects; while not doing 
anything which ean be called taking sides in the quarrel, 
he is naturally most anxious to avoid a bitter and heated 
political crisis. It is difficult to find an exact analogy in 
private life for the King’s position and the King’s policy in 
regard to disputes between the two leading parties in the 
State, but they may perhaps be likened to those of a man of 
business who is very anxious to stop a lawsuit breaking out 
between two business firms in both of which he is interested 
and both of which he wants to see remain strong and well 
managed. For the moment he is in special relations with one 
of the firms, but that does not prevent him wishing that the 
rival firm should not make serious mistakes or commit itself 
too far. But though the King may be counted upon to 
wh -_ to keep party passion and party action within 
his se lgnas Fs feel certain that he is not going to injure 

iti is reputation for strict impartiality by undue 


interference or by plunging iato a quarrel without tle 
assurance that he can do gocd. 





We should guess that at present his Majesty's activities are 
confined to discovering exactly how matters stand, and what 
are the ultimate points of difference which are, or for the 
time at any rate seem, absolutely incapable of reconciliation. 
Very possibly it will be found that no concessions satisfactory 
to both sides are discoverable; but even if this is so the King 
will have done no harm. Of one thing we may be sure. He 
has the support of the moderate people on both sides in 
playing, as far as circumstances permit, the part of peace- 
maker. 





It is a curious feature of the situation that the moderate 
men in favour of the Budget, like the moderate men who 
are opposed to it, dread defeat at the polls for their respective 
parties. For example, Sir Robert Perks the other day 
declared that the Liberals were rushing with drums beating 
and flags flying to a defeat, while, on the other side, it is 
notorious that some of the strongest and most convinced 
Unionists believe that total rejection of the Budget by 
the Lords spells disaster. What will be the outcome 
we cannot say, but we fear that the chances are still 
strongly in favour of rejection. Lord Lansdowne undoubtedly 
had it in his power to prevent rejection, for his influence is 
very great with the Peers, “wild” and “tame.” It is greatly 
to be feared, however, that his failure to give any public 
indication of his views has allowed the situation to get 
so much out of hand that it would be very difficult indeed 
for him now to control it. This fact has made many 
observers believe that he himself must always have been in 
favour of rejection, and that itis a mistake to suppose that 
his action is influenced by less responsible people. If, it is 
argued, he had really been against rejection, he would have 
let that circumstance be known earlier, and have prevented 
himself being carried off his feet. 





Not the least important item of this week's news is the 
announcement made on Friday that Mr. Redmond has sent a 
telegraphic appeal to the president of the United Irish 
of America asking for funds for the General 
Election. “A General Election is certain within the next 
few weeks. In that election the veto of the House of Lords 
will be at stake, and with the veto of the House of Lords will 
disappear the last obstacle to Home-rule.” This is a 
declaration which Unionists throughout the country must 
consider, for it vitally affects them. Unless the Liberal 
leaders are prepared to repudiate Mr. Redmond’s suggestion 
that those who vote for the Budget are voting to destroy the 
only barrier left against Home-rule, no true opponent of 
Home-rule, whatever his views on other subjects, can do 
anything but support the House of Lords. 


League 


An interesting item of the week is the news of another 
Liberal revolt. Mr. Ridsdale, one of the Liberal Members 
for Brighton, has announced that he will not offer himself 
for re-election. In his opinion, the principles of the Finance 
Bill are unsound, and if carried into law will react 
disastrously upon the country. The Red Flag, with ite 
motto “To Tax and Squander,” is to his mind no meet 
substitute for the old banner of “ Retrenchment and Reform.” 
We congratulate Mr. Ridsdale on his courage and consistency; 
but what are we to say of a party which light-heartedly drops 
such men as Mr. Ridsdale, Mr. Cox, and Mr. F. W. Chance ? 
A party which thinks such men are not worth having is not a 
party which will long retain the confidence of Englishmen. 


Our readers know our view, which is, shortly, that forcing 








a Dissolution means a gamble, and that a gamble is not a 
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wise policy for Conservatives, and therefore on this point we 
will say no more. We should like, however, to draw attention 
to the remarkable lettera from convinced Tariff Reformers 
which we publish in our issue of to-day. These letters show 
that there are a very large number of Tariff Reformers who, 
though they hold their own views quite as strongly as ever 
they held them, feel that unity is the first necessity of the 
great struggle upon which we are about toengage. Therefore 
they consider that, just as we desire that the question of Free- 
trade should be put aside at the Dissolution, so Tariff Reform, 
thongh not abandoned, should be held in abeyance, and every 
effort concentrated upon turning the present Government out 
of office and registering the decision of the country against 
the policy of Socialism and class legislation. Who dare say 
that such a policy is unwise, unpatriotic, or disloyal to the 
cause of the Union and of a sane Imperialism ? 





Owing to the death of Dr. George Cooper, Liberal M.P. for 
Bermondsey, which took place on Thursday, there will be an 
immediate by-election in London. This test Budget election 
will be watched with the greatest interest. In 1906 the 
Liberal majority was 1,759. It is obvious that the result 
must very greatly affect the political situation. 





The rejoicing in Spain over the success of the army in the 
Riff and the bloodless occupation of Zeluan and Mount 
Gurngu was quickly turned to sorrow by the news of a reverse 
on Friday week. The troops of General Orozco moved out of 
Zeluan to reconnoitre in the direction of Suk El-Jamis, and 
were attacked when returning. The Moors are said to have 
suffered heavily, as they charged furiously against artillery 
and rifle fire; but the Spanish losses were severe. General 
Vicario, two Captains, one Lieutenant, and twenty-cight men 
were killed; one Major, fifteen officers, and two hundred and 
thirty-three men were wounded, and nine men are missing. 
The special correspondent of the Times states in Monday's 
paper that the flag on the summit of Mount Gurugu has been 
lowered and the guard withdrawn. “The hoisting of the 
flag,” he says, “excellent though it may have been thought, 
was useless to friend or foe.” A blockhouse has been built on 
a lower level of the mountain. We suggested last week that 
the power of the Riffs was not broken by the Spanish 
successes, and it is now clear that easy advances by the 
Spaniards here and there mean little. The Riffs could not 
long prevent so large an army from entering their country; 
It now they have begun a guerilla war with all its familiar 
features, sometimes allowing columns to pass unchallenged, 
sometimes attacking them when they see a good opportunity. 


In Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria the anniversary of the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina and the declaration 
of Bulgarian independence has been celebrated this week. 
The crisis which followed the tearing up of the Treaty of 
Berlin passed more quietly than at one time seemed 
possible. After a year we might take stock of the situation 
in this way: Europe is tranquil; Count Aehrenthal has 
successfully risen to prominence, and offers himself as the 
leader of a new era for his country; Austria-Hungary 
has gained fresh authority, and the bond between her 
and Germany has become a thick-and-thin alliance which 
withstands all tests; and finally, we fear we must add, 
the confidence in what is known as the public law 
of Europe has been shaken. The Vienna correspondent of 
the Times states in Monday’s paper that a “ Bosnian medal” 
is being distributed to the troops and officials who were in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina at the time of the annexation. The 
medal is dated October 5th, 1908. This is interesting, as the 
annexation was not announced till October 7th. Apparently, 
by introducing the date when the decree was signed instead 
of that when it was promulgated, Austria-Hungary wishes to 
prevent posterity from saying that Bulgaria led the way in 
the events of 1908. 





On Tuesday sentence was given in the Agram High Treason 
Trial. Thirty-one persons were condemned to various terms 
of penal servitude, and twenty-two were acquitted. The 
accused were also ordered to pay the costs, which amounted 
to £2,900. The longest term of imprisonment—twelve 
years—is imposed on the brothers Pribichevitch, who are 


. 


alleged to have written the so-called Southern Slav Revolu- 


tionary Statute, but others are sentenced to terms varying 





between five and eight years. The Public Prosecutor hs 
demanded five death-sentences and several terms of 
years, s0 that the sentences are milder than was ex 
They are none the less infamous; for through the \ 
drawn-out trial of these professional men, puhedinalt 
and priests there has been no attempt to produce 
evidence. The chief witness was the agent-pror 
Nastich, who admitted that he had written documents to 
order, and had transferred his services at least once f 
higher pay. The Vienna correspondent of the Times venedhs 
sardonically that it is meaningless to call the trial an infam 
as that presupposes an ethical background, whereas there y 
none. The fact that the sentences are lighter than rh 
expected is due only to political causes. We trust thet 
Austria-Hungary will discover before it is too late what 
madness it is to persecute the Southern Slavs, 


twen 


Serions 
Ocateur, 


At Helmstadt last Sunday Prince Ludwig of Bavaria, 
eldest son of the Prince Regent, unveiled a monument jp 
commemoration of his own wound received in the war of 
1866, and made a remarkable speech, in which he discussed 
the position of the Germans in Austria. According to thy 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, he suid :—“ The Austrian 
Germans must not cast sidelong glances across the frontier 
which would be an act of high treason and an injury to al 
loyal Germans in Austria-Hungary. Neither is it admissibj, 
for the German Empire to interfere in the concerns of thy 
neighbouring Monarchy. Just as we refuse to allow foreign 
States to meddle in our affairs, so has Austria-Hungary the 
right to forbid us to interfere.” This is good sense, anj 
shows that Prince Ludwig recognises the only conditions 
upon which the position of Austrian Germans is tolerable ip 
themselves and toothers. A positive union of all Germans jg 
no more possible now than when Austria and Prussia found jt 
necessary to fight for the hegemony of the German world jy 
1866. Pan-Germanism is a dream which can be fulfilled only 
by the disloyalty of the Austrian Germans to their Slay 
countrymen. 





The course of affairs in the Greek Chamber is very 
uncertain. M. Theotoki, whose followers form the majority, 
was not present on the opening day, but on Tuesday he u- 
expectedly returned, and rumour is concerned with his attitude 


towards the new Government and the programme of the 
Military League which it has undertaken to carry through, 


The Chamber will be asked, as the Times correspondent points 
out, to cancel M. Theotoki’s military measures, to consent to 
the suppression of the Commandership-in-Chief which he 
created for the Crown Prince, and to reinstate mutinous 
officers who were dismissed by the Prince. M. Theotoki has 
declared that the funds for the programme of the Military 
League cannot possibly be found, and that, moreover, the 
present Chamber has no authority to deal with the question 
His sudden return from his retirement in Corfu is taken to 
mean, however, that he will try to help the Government. The 
fact that M. Ralli talks gravely of the formation of a Cabine 
d’ Affaires before a return to Constitutionalism is possible 
is a singular comment on the Greek system of a single 


Chamber, 





The claims—claims, in our opinion, essentially just and 
reasonable—of Indian Mohammedans to a larger proportion 
of the electoral power to be conferred on Indian peoples are 
set forth in a representation submitted to Lord Morley by the 
London Branch of the All-India Moslem League. The 
representation has been drawn up in response to requests 
from all parts of India. The petitioners respectfully claim 
fulfilment of the pledges of the Secretary for India, “not 
only in district and municipal representation, but also in the 
higher sphere where laws are made and financial measures 
are considered vitally affecting the welfare of all sections of 
the people, and where comment and criticism play @ 
important part in the shaping of executive policy.” After 
criticising unfavourably the scheme proposed by Mr. Ab 
Imam, the representation suggests an alternative scheme. It 
is held that Lord Morley’s pledges cannot be redeemed if less 
than nine seats in the Viceregal Legislature are allotted t 
Moslems. The representation adds :—“ ‘The committee submit 
that even this allotment of nine seats exclusively to the 
Mohammedans would leave the Hindu community in ove 
whelming majority in the Legislative Council of India, ané 
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und of equity and fair play could such appor- 
— oy ‘tapngned We can assert with the utmost 
hat anything short of this will cause the most 
tment and sorrow to the community we 


tionment 
confidence t r 
profound disappo'n 
represent.” , 
The Church Congress opened at Swansea on Tuesday with 
the Bishop of St. David's presidential address. We deal with it 
inanother column, but may notice briefly the weighty remarks 
f the Archbishop of Canterbury on the question of Welsh 
Disestablishment. It would be folly to ignore the gravity of 
the situation, but to flinch from defending the special post of 
vice which God had given them would be to be faithless to 
- f the very noblest trusts ever committed to man’s 
keeping. Even their assailants admitted that the Welsh 
Church admirably fulfilled that trust. As for the Parlia- 
mentary position, they had to consider the preponderance not 
of the votes of Members but of voters, and the persistence 
of the demand, the case of Scotland showing that, in spite of 
the immense preponderance of Scottish Members pledged to 
Disestablishment in 1890, it was impossible to-day to get up 
a meeting in favour of it. In conclusion, he assured his hearers 
of the unhesitating support of their English brethren in the 


one 0 


impending struggle. 


The Bishop of Carlisle preached a striking sermon on 
Tuesday on the notes of New Testament Churchmanship. 
These, he insisted, were all marked by simplicity and com- 
prehensiveness. There was no Scriptural warrant for denying 
any, even the most sacred, Christian privileges to the uncon- 
firmed. The earlier the Creed, the shorter and the more catholic 
it was; the later the Creed, the longer and more exclusive. 
The New Testament creeda were personal passions, fearless 
enthusiasms; the later creeds were often complex and 
belligerent, and the more complex they became, the 
more they obscured the Christ. Dr. Diggle laid special 
stress on diversity as a note of true Churchmanship. The 
true head of the Church was in Heaven, but the common 
characteristic of her members was their diversity. “A uniform 
Church would be not only a monotonous but a dead Church.” 
Reunion was a noble aim, but they should understand what 
they meant by it. For himself, he would be more than 
content that they should proceed slowly,—by a more frequent 
interchange of religious intercourse between the members of 
the different Christian communities. Corporate reunion had 
not emerged, and might never emerge, into the sphere of 
practical affairs. 





Turning to the question of Establishment, the Bishop of 
Carlisle observed that, while it was not of the essence of a 
Church, you could not have a National Church unless it was 
established. “It must be the religious embodiment of the 
nation’s life, the evidence of its belief in God, the mouthpiece 
and standard of its worship, the breath of its morals, the 
guide of its progress, and, without respect of persons, its bond 
of religious brotherhood. ..... If the State pays no homage 
to religion, and religion has neither national influence nor 
national voice in State affairs, then for me, at least, neither 
religion nor State has that fullness and richness of ideal and 
elevating power which are its Christian birthright and proper 
due.” There had been times when the Episcopal Church of 
Wales had deserved to be disestablished, but those times were 
long past. To-day it was acknowledged on all hands to be a 
living, loving, self-sacrificing Church, which appealed to the 
best instincts of every true Welshman. In place of the cry 
of Disestablishment, he ventured to hope they would sub- 
stitute the ideal of a real National Church with Gospel 
creeds, Gospel sacraments, Gospel morals, and Gospel 
brotherhood. So they would ultimately bring to pass a true 
Universal Church of Christ, established above all partial 
Churches, and exalted above all sects and denominations, with 
every National Church flowing into it. 


We deeply regret that reasons of space will not allow us to 
devote more space to Dr. Diggle’s memorable sermon. We 
cannot leave it, however, without expressing our belief that it 
is one of the wisest as well as the noblest expressions of the 
true and essential spirit of the English Church ever made. 
Its courage, its sincerity, and its note of spiritual passion—to 
the Bishop of Carlisle comprebension is not a matter of con- 
Yenience, but of Christian holiness—render it worthy of the 
highest traditions of the National Church. As long as the 





Church is defended and maintained upon such grounds we 
have little fear of Disestablishment. Every word in the 
sermon rings true to the national conscience. In hoc signo 
vincemus. To us the Bishop’s fearless declaration on the 
question of withholding the Communion from the unconfirmed 
is of very special interest. It is an endorsement of the view 
which we put forward last spring as the true attitude of 
the National Church. 


The Bishop of Truro, in an address on Socialism from 
the standpoint of Christianity, avowed himself a Christian 
Socialist, and the Bishop of Southwark declared his sympathy 
with the movement and protested against those Churchmen 
who regarded it as taboo; but the most remarkable utterance 
on Socialism was that of Dr. Arthur Shadwell (the author of 
“ Industrial Efficiency”). Frankly admitting that in his early 
days he had strong Socialist leanin gs, Dr. Shadwell delivered 
a most powerful arraignment of Socialism, as represented by 
the Socialist organisations of to-day, on the ground of its 
materialistic basis—dealing solely with economic conditions— 
its repudiation of moral law, and its inculecation of class 
hatred and greed. He pointed out that the antagonism 
between Christianity and Socialism was fundamental 
“Socialism is the mortal enemy of Christianity,” and in 
France, where the country was saturated in materialism and 
moral irresponsibility taught by Socialism, one result was 
a veritable anti-Christian persecution. In conclusion, Dr 
Shadwell asked whether this was a time to coquet with the spirit 
of evil masquerading in the disguise it had stolen from 
Christian ethics. There has been, we fear, only too good 
reason to confirm what he said about the penalising of 
officials for religious observance in France. But the unusual 
action of M. Briand in attending the service over the victims 
of the airship disaster may, we trust, be taken as indicating a 
resolve on the part of the Government to adopt in future 
a more tolerant attitude. 





Lord Rosebery has declined the invitation sent kim by a 
number of leading business men in Birmingham to address a 
public meeting in that city. Lord Rosebery gratefully 
acknowledges the compliment involved in their courteous 
invitation, while regretting his inability to accept it. “Under 
present circumstances, I do not propose to make any moré 
speeches on the Budget. I have done what I thought it my 
plain duty to do—that is, to lay before the country my 
responsible judgment on the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment. To that I have nothing to add, and from that I have 
nothing to subtract. To make any more speeches of ampli- 
fication and reply would simply involve my return to political 
controversy, from which I have long withdrawn, and to which 
I hope never to return. Nor has anything happened to make 
that return either necessary or expedient. Details, of course, 
change in this ever-varying Budget from day to day. It ia 
not details, however, which matter, but the principles which 
underlie them.” Lord Rosebery’s decision has naturally 
given rise to a good deal of disappointment, but the reserva- 
tion “under present circumstances” indicates that circum. 
stances may arise which might induce him to revoke it. 

The University intelligence of Wednesday contained the 
interesting announcement that Mr. Spenser Wilkinson had 
been elected to the Chichele Professorship of Military History 
recentiy founded by All Souls’ College. Mr. Wilkinson, who 
has made a lifelong study of military questions, was for many 
years attached to the staff of the Manchester Guardian, and 
since 1895 has been the principal military writer in the 
Morning Post. His appointment is a fitting recognition of 
the earnestness and ability with which he has devoted himself 
to the task of enlightening the public on the subject of 
national defence, 





We have received, but too late for our correspondence 
columns or for comment, the following letter from Mr. 
Walter Long :— 

Sir,—I desire to correct a mistake in regard to my speech at 
Cardiff last week. I was not arguing against a tax on foodstuffs, 
but merely pointing out that Tariff Reform will not increase the 
proportion which the working classes are asked to contribute 
towards the cost of their living. The context of my speech makes 
this quite clear.—I am, Sir, &c., Watres H. Lona. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. Oct. 7th. 
Consols (2h) were on Friday 83}—Friday week 834. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


ee political situation, and the confused babel of 
guesses as to what is going on behind the scenes, 
incline a great many people, among whom we are to be 
reckoned, to sum things up in the words used by the 
Cockney boy when he was asked to solve a theological 
problem. “J don’t know: nor you don’t know: nor none 
of us don’t know.” But though unlimited agnosticism 
may be the safest position at the moment, there are still 
some very interesting features of the political situation 
which are worth comment. To begin with, we believe 
that the King is exercising a very important function of the 
Monarchy which has been developed in recent years. In 
former days Ministers used to advise the King, and as a 
rule he felt obliged, even when he disagreed, to follow their 
advice. At the same time there remained in the background 
a considerable amount of resisting power. The King 
could say on occasion: “I think your advice bad advice, 
and therefore I shall not follow it.” For the last hundred 
years and more, however, the advice tendered to the 
Sovereign, if Ministers have persisted in it, has been obliga- 
tory in its nature,—subject, of course, to the fact that a 
Ministry might resign, or even be dismissed, and another 
substituted for it. As long as Ministers are Ministers, their 
advice, formally tendered and persisted in, is final. It is 
for this reason that the King is well understood to have no 
personal responsibility whatever for the acts of his Ministers. 
Any blunders they commit are their own, not his. 

But with this change has come another change of very 
great importance. The King, entirely freed from responsi- 
bility for his Ministers’ acts, has taken to advising his 
advisers. The late Queen did this throughout the latter part 
of her reign, and the King has followed her example. Lord 
Salisbury stated this fact very plainly in his speech on the 
Queen’s death. He spoke of Ministers differing with 
the greatest misgiving from advice tendered to them by 
the Queen,—such immense weight did they attach to her 
instinctive good sense and her unrivalled knowledge of 
British public opinion. Ministers, of course, are not 
obliged to accept the King’s advice, but they know if they 
reject it that they are rejecting advice which is certain to 
be sympathetic. The King is never a partisan and always 
exceedingly loyal to his Ministers, be their opinions what 
they may. They know, also, that his advice is never 
given light-heartedly or with any arritre pensée, and that 
it is the advice of a very shrewd man of the world 
who hears all sides and judges with remarkable mental 
detachment. The analogy, curiously enough, is to be 
found in a Cabinet Minister, who gets advice even as to 
policy from the experienced permanent head of his 

epartment. If the permanent head warns him that 
such-and-such a course is likely to lead to serious 
difficulties and perplexities, and shows him how it strikes 
an impartial observer, the Cabinet Minister does not neces- 
sarily follow that advice, but we may be sure that if he is a 
wise man he weighs it very carefully indeed, and does not 
reject it without a certain amount of misgiving. It is 
not to be ——— of course, that the King is always 
fidgeting his Ministers with unasked advice. As a rule, 
no doubt, he would regard such action as savouring of 
unconstitutional interference. At moments of crisis and 
difficulty, however, and when it is very clear that advice 
to his advisers would be welcomed, it is an open secret 
that such advice is given. 

It is possible, of course, that the public is mis- 
taken in thinking that the present is one of those 
moments. On the whole, however, we believe that the 
popular judgment is right. Even though Mr. Asquith’s 
apparently sudden visit to Balmoral was not sudden at all, 
but had been arranged a long time before, and even though 
the proposal for adjourning the Commons pending the 
reprinting of the Finance Bill was merely a coincidence, 
we cannot resist the belief that Mr. Asquith’s presence at 
Balmoral as Minister-in-Attendance and the lull in politics 
caused by the adjournment will be used by the King to 
see whether it is not possible to arrange some sort of give- 
and-take—we will not call it compromise—in regard to 
the Budget. No doubt many people on both sides will say 
that compromise is impossible because you cannot com- 
promise in a matter of principle, and where the two 





ecn‘estants take views which are diametrically Oppo 
It must not be forgotten, however, that this tort of 
thing is said about every dispute, and is very often 
sincerely believed by the “parties chiefly concerned,” 
Yet in spite of that, how often have we seen understandin 
reached under conditions which -superficially seemed 
absolutely incapable of affording any common ground of 
action. Experience shows that on the basis of an incident g9 
unpromising as the coming together of people in order to 
inform each other that compromise or concession is impos. 
sible satisfactory treaties of peace have been arranged. Jf 
we were to havard a guess, it would be that it is towards 
such preliminaries that the King is working. We do not, 
of course, suppose that so experienced a man of the 
world as his Majesty is undertaking any task so dangerous, 
or, indeed, so impossible, as to suggest terms himself, 
He could hardly do that without running the risk of 
getting involved in the details of the controversy. What 
he can do, and what it would be very strange if he were 
not doing, is to inquire whether it would not be possible 
for the chiefs on both sides to agree upon some cours 
of action which will avoid what, im spite of their brave 
words, both really desire to avoid,—a bitter Constitutiona} 
struggle. 

It is conceivable, of course, that nothing whatever may 
come of the negotiations, though that is to give them a 
much too formal name, which are supposed to be going og 
at present. It may be discovered that the time for com. 
promise and concession has gone by. Yet, even if that is 
so, we shall not be surprised if the breathing-space now 
afforded were to lead to new developmenis. For example, 
the Government might on reflection prefer an immediate 
Dissolution to adopting the more tedious course of sending 
the Budget up to the Lords, and thus inevitably post. 
poning the elections till January. No doubt the Lileml 
Party usually prefers to fight on a new register, but 
in the present case this desire may quite easily be over- 
mastered by the stronger desire to put the issue to the 
electors before there is time for a reaction to set in avainst 
the Budget. The Government would have plenty of excuse 
for advising the King to dissolve at once. ) 
tell the country in their speeches and addresses that, 
since it was evident that the House of Lords had deter- 
mined to throw out the Budget, it would be a great 
mistake to waste further precious Parliamentary time in 
going through the final stages of the Bill in the Commons, 
They might go on to point out that they had been 
challenged to refer the matter to the people, and that as 
good democrats they had no difficulty in accepting that 
challenge, especially as they could, and would, couple it 
with the further question whether the country desired 
to be ruled by the people or by the Peers. Another ground 
for immediate dissolution might possibly be found in the 
differences of opinion in the Cabinet. Though no doubt 
the Budget is endorsed by the majority of its members, it 
is understood that possibly six of them view it with very 
mixed feelings,—if indeed not with positive dislike. 
There has always been the possibility of those Ministers 
finding it necessary to take common action on some 
point which has been left over for settlement m 
the last stages of the Bill. If such danger-pout 
still exists, as may well be the case, a Dissolution 
before the Bill is sent to the Lords might wel! prove 
a way out of a very serious difficulty. It must never 
be forgotten that Ministers who want to keep together 
—and Cabinet Ministers usually do that—occasionally 
find that the only thing they can agree upon 
regard to matters of first-class importance is a Dissolu- 
tion. In that case a Dissolution is pretty sure to take 
place. It avoids quarrelling in face of the public, 
and from many points of view produces an automatic 
solution of awkward questions. 

The extremists in the Cabinet are said to expect 4 
great triumph for themselves and their policy. The 
moderate members of the Cabinet, on the other hand, 
are said to prophesy a considerably diminished majomty. 
But since they believe that such diminution will take place 
among the extremists, the cause of moderate Liberalism 
will be the gainer. If that is the case, one would not 
be surprised if Ministers of both kinds had reached 
the conclusion that the only way out was to test the 
question as quickly as possible. A further reason why 
Ministers might like an immediate Dissolution is to be 


found in the fact that the Budget has unquestionably got 
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errible entanglement. abe only rm 

10 @ Pr btafly concerned know how serious this entangle- 
Ministers cM oe how difficult the work of disentangle- 

nt will prove. ~ Indeed, we should not be surprised if the 
= ellor of the Exchequer, optimist as he is, were to 
— of the task, and were to welcome the notion of start- 
ra, 2000 with a clean sheet of paper. He would no doubt, 
s* were victorious, introduce much the same 
t, but he would after a fresh start be able to 
introduce it under much more favourable conditions. He 

suld also be able to see to it that a better yield were 
obtained from the new taxes, for here is one of the 
aiff wulties of the Budget. Last April it was very generally 
supposed —a view which we ourselves shared—that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would get more money than 
he required. It now seems possible that he will get several 
millions less. } 

We do not wish it to be understood that we are 
asserting that the Government are going to dissolve before 
the Budget reaches the House of Lords. On the whole, 
we think it much more likely that the Budget will now 
run its course. We only wish to remind our readers 
of the other possibility, and to show them that such 
action is not by any means so impossible, or indeed 
so unlikely, as it seems at first sight. As far as can 
now be ascertained, we shall know by Monday week 
what is going to happen. Till that time is reached we 
can only suggest to the public patience and an open mind, 
together with the hope that some arrangement will be 
made which will avert a Constitutional crisis and prevent 
an appeal from being made to the electors under conditions 
which cannot be favourable to calm thinking, and therefore 


to prudent action. 
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THE BISHOP OF ST. DAVID'S ADDRESS. 
mg address of the Bishop of St. David’s at the 


Swansea Church Congress will be read with a deep 
sense of gratitude by all who care for the higher interests 
of the National Church. As was inevitable at a Church 
Congress held in Wales at the present time, the question 
uppermost in the Bishop’s mind was that of Disestablish- 
ment, and how best to bring before the country the 
reasons why the welfare of the nation is bound up with 
the recognition of the fact that the State is a maimed 
and impotent thing if it does not acknowledge that a 
country has spiritual as well as material interests, and that 
it is never safe for any community to adopt the view that 
religion is a small and indifferent matter. A secularised 
State is always in danger of becoming a materialised State. 
Those who hold this to be true must insist that “the 
incorporate people ”—1i.e., the State—should not set the evil 
example of telling those who compose it that the things worth 
troubling about are not the things of the spirit, but the 
physical conveniences of life. The establishment of a 
National Church can be successfully defended only in one 
way—not in the special interests of the Anglican Communion 
as one among many Churches, or on the ground that it has 
certain rights and privileges which it would be unjust to 
interfere with (“ vested interests” analogous to the vested 
interests of some trading company), but solely on the ground 
that the highest concerns of the nation are bound up with 
the public denial of the materialistic view of the State. 
It is because it is clear from the Bishop of St. David's 
address that this is his position that we value it so highly. 
He talks little about the rights of the Church, but a great 
deal about the duties and services which she pleads to be 
ullowed to render to the nation in Wales as in England. 
What effect his words may have on the political Non- 
conformists of Wales we cannot say, but at any rate the 
address must have some effect in showing the large body 
of serious-minded members of the Free Churches the true 
grounds on which the Establishment is defended. 

We wish to speak with the greatest possible respect of 
the majority of those who attack the Establishment 
iu Wales. They conscientiously believe that the spiritual 
energies of the Church will not be injured, but helped, by 
Disestablishment. They feel that in their own Communions 
4 connexion with the State and the liability to have their 
ministers imposed upon them by the Government, and 
Acts of Parliament passed affecting their status and even 
their worship, would be a source of danger and evil. We 
a ask them, however, not to jump to the conclusion 
that what may be true for other bodies is also true for 








the National Church. No doubt if they are merely bent 
upon a controversial victory they can find plenty of 
examples where the Church has been and is being 
defended by very bad arguments. ‘The best of cases 
is liable to be badly advocated. For example, we could 
if we liked give plenty of instances in which Dis- 
establishment has been urged on grounds which would 
revolt the great majority of spiritually minded Non- 
conformists. We have no wish, however, to create 
prejudice by quoting such arguments, and we would 
ask Nonconformists to use a similar restraint, and not 
to meet pleas like that of the Bishop of St. David's, or the 
suggestion we have put forward in the Spectator, with 
the ad captandum declaration that the ordinary man does 
not defend the Establishment on the grounds we have 
chosen, and that therefore we are living in a fool’s paradise. 
If they are just and sincere, as we are sure they mean to 
be, they must meet the arguments of men like the Bishop 
of St. David's, instead of dealing with those of some 
muddle-headed or selfish man who in the heat of con- 
troversy may be tempted to declare that what belongs to the 
Church belongs to her as much as his watch belongs to 
him, and that those who wish to disestablish and disendow 
her in Wales are no better than thieves and robbers. 

In this context we would ask Nonconformists to note 
specially what the Bishop of St. David's says as to the unity 
of the Church, and of the harm that must be done to her 
organisation if that unity is broken by the action of the 
Legislature. Very eloquent is his plea for sympathy,—the 
sympathy not merely of approbation but of comprehension. 
He asks, in effect, that each side should try to under- 
stand the other before it begins to condemn. “Church- 
men in Wales,” he tells us, “are quite clear that it would 
seriously impair the spiritual efliciency of the Church if 
Parliament were to force the Church in Wales to deal with 
the great problems which are before not only it, but all the 
Christian Churches, in isolation by itself, and apart from 
the Church of England.” Can we doubt that under these 
conditions the isolated Church of Wales would be in 
danger of losing the sympathy of comprehension, and 
would be narrowed as well as embittered? The Bishop's 
address ends by a most valuable plea for the unity of the 
Church, and for the maintenance within the Church of 
that comprehensiveness and diversity which, though often 
temporarily obscured, have never died out in the Church of 
England, and have always been her most vivifying force as 
well as her greatest glory. The Bishop points out that, 
from the religious point of view, what lies at the root of 
the Disestablishment movement in Wales is the notion 
that the ideal of unity is incompatible with variety. The 
Bishop's enlargement of this theme had better, however, 
be given in his own words :— 

“ Here again once more we come to the difference between the 
Church ideal of unity and the Nonconformist principle of the 
expression of variety in separate organisations. The separatist 
method has not been a success in the conservation of the dis- 
tinctiveness of the original doctrines of Nonconformist 
denominations, An exaggerated emphasis upon these subordi- 
nate doctrines at the cost of unity produced a reaction which 
is now causing their disappearance, and a similar result would 
probably follow a similar separatist exaggeration of the 
importance of distinctively Welsh features of character. The 
Catholic ideal of the Church is an ideal of unity in variety, 
revealed in Holy Scripture and the practice of the Primitive 
Church. We must not forget, however, that one of the two sides of 
this ideal has been obscured, because due recognition has not 
always been given in the history of the Church of England to the 
place and the necessity for variety in all organic unity, and a 
prejudice has been created thereby against the ideal as a whole, 
The challenge given to the unity of the Church of England from 
one direction by Welsh Disestablishment Bills may prove in the 
future to have been of use, if it sets Churchmen thinking more 
deeply than before about the nature and value, in all directions, 
of the unity of the Church. To realise more fully the true 
Catholic ideal of the unity of the Church, enshrined in the Book 
of Common Prayer, would be to realise that the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England rests on a solid foundation of central 
Christian principle. Comprehensiveness a3 a mere compromise 
is not calculated to evoke the enthusiasm of earnest Christian 
men, but the primitive catholicity of the Church of Christ, the 
Scriptural ideal of the unity of ‘the household of faith,’ express- 
ing itself in wholesome variety among its members, is a divine 
ideal, and is therefore mighty to inspire and consolidate the loyal 
enthusiasm of Churchmen of all schools of thought, and to 
promote the growth of ‘godly union and concord’ among all 
Christian people.” 

It is clear that the Bishop recognises that what dis- 
tinguishes the Anglican Church from every other Church 
in Christendom, and what gives her a_ special power 
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and right to be the National Church, is the fact that 
she can lay claim to “ diversity in unity,” not as the result 
of accident or indifference. It is one of the essentials of 
her refoundation and re-establishment at the Reforma- 
tion. The Church of England is no episcopal sect. She 
is a catholic and spiritual organisation wide as the nation 
itself, and capable of keeping touch with all the Christian 
elements in the community. She “ unchurches” no man 
either because of his doctrine or because he has joined 
himself to some other spiritual Church or community. 
Her doors are always open. No doubt within the Church 
there are many who would like to narrow her to an 
episcopal sect, and to deny that those who belong to other 
Churches have any right or inheritance in the National 
Church. But though these men may be loud and clamorous, 
and though for controversial purposes it may be convenient 
for the militant Nonconformists to represent them as 
expressing the authentic view of the Church, the fact 
remains that the law of the land gives ample security and 
protection to those who refuse to be “ unchurched.” 

The light of the true comprehension, the comprehension 
which, as the Bishop of St. David’s so well points out, 
is not a mere mechanical compromise, but something 
far deeper and more spiritual, the comprehensiveness 
which flows from the belief that the essentials of 
Christianity unite rather than dissever, has never been 
put out. It remains capable of future development and 
extension, and in our belief there is every probability that 
the next example of spiritual revival in the Church—for 
such spiritual revival will assuredly come—will be in the 
direction of a wider comprehension rather than of dis- 
severance. And here we find yet another argument for the 
maintenance of the National Church. Our Church shall 
guard that flame, small and obscure as it may seem to 
some at the moment, in order that when the time comes 
there may be lighted at it torches which will illuminate the 
whole spiritual world. 

We must return once more to the Bishop of St. David’s 
address, for we desire to quote the very striking passage 
with which it concludes :— 

“There is a considerable number, and I believe a growing 
number, of thoughtful Welsh Nonconformists who stand to-day 
where their earlier religious leaders stood, and who agree with 
Welsh Churchmen in thinking that what Wales needs at this 
critical period of profound change, in the face of growing materialism 
and indifference, is not Welsh Disestablishment, but a frank 
recognition that the ruling idea of Christian service is not rivalry, 
but co-operation. There are real differences of conviction between 
Churchmen and Nonconformists in Wales as in England. It 
would be a mistake to ignore or to minimise the importance 
of these differences. It would be, however, a greater mistake, 
on account of these differences, to ignore or to minimise the 
fundamental Christian truths which are precious to all Christian 
believers alike. At a time when the original definiteness of these 
fundamental Christian truths is being called in question, with 
growing boldness in Wales as in England, it ought surely to be 
possible for all Christian communities to respect each other’s 
religious convictions and to work in peace, each on the religious 
lines which it believes to be true, for the common object of 
serving the spiritual welfare of Wales as a whole. Anything 
that would impair the spiritual efficiency of any Christian com- 
munity in Wales would not be the gain of any other but tho 
loss of all. It has not yet been shown that Welsh Disestablish- 
ment would be a spiritual gain to any Welsh Nonconformist 
denomination, but definite reasons have been given for holding 
that it would inflict a serious injury, in more ways than one, upon 
the spiritual efficiency of the Church, It is in this conviction that 
Welsh Churchmen have now, once more, the painful duty of 
opposing a Welsh Disestablishment Bill forced upon them. It is 
not, however, a duty confined to Welsh Churchmen, but the duty 
of all who are convinced that Welsh Disestablishment would be a 
loss to religion in Wales, and the duty of all who are convinced 
that what the Church of England needs to-day, for greater 
efficiency of Christian service, is not that its sense of unity should 
be impaired in any direction, but deepened and strengthened in all 
directions.” 

Before we leave the subject, let us set forth once more 
our ideal in the matter of the Church. We have no desire 
to see the Church of England absorb the Free Churches, or 
to enter into a competition with them the object of which 
would be their extinction. We believe too firmly that 

“God fulfils Himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 
Were the union of the Churches secured, there would be a 
real danger of a hard-and-fast formalism obscuring, or 
indeed petrifying, the spiritual activities of the nation. 
Our ideal is to maintain the National Church as repre- 
senting the spiritual interests of the nation, but that side 
by side there should be independent Churches working on 





. . . — 
their own lines,—lines parallel with, and not in oppositi 
to, those of the Church. To carry out this idea] in > ition 
we ought, however, to recognise more fully to 
do now that all Nonconformists have certain spiri we 
rights in the Church, and that every clergyman and — 
Bishop in the State Church can be, and is, jn a — 
real sense, a minister for them as well as for thoes ¢ 
his immediate flock. That is why we feel so deeply, and 
have protested so strongly against, the grievous injury do 
by those narrow-minded and bigoted men, fortunate} 2 
small number, who insist on driving Nonconformists fe : 
Communion under a rigid and mechanical, but, ag > 
believe, in no sense true or authentic, interpretation of the 
rubric. To our mind, this matter is crucial. If we refuse 
Nonconformists their rights here, how can the Church 
claim to be truly national? If, on the contrary we 
recognise their rights, who can dare to gainsay our 
claim that the Church is the Church of the Wwhok 
nation, and that none who profess and call themselyes 
Christians are outside the pale of the National Church? 
The National Church need not trouble herself with the 
divergence of the radii while she knows that they Unite 
at the centre of Christian faith. But strange as it may 
seem, though so many Churchmen refuse to acknowledge 
this great principle in theory, they do acknowledge it ig 
practice. They will read and quote, and gain and acknoy. 
ledge spiritual help from, the writings of Nonconformistg, 
As Canon Hensley Henson, if we remember rightly, oneg 
put it, they make no spiritual distinctions in their libraries 
and condemn none of their bookshelves as heretical. Again, 
they gladly admit the spiritual grace and strength 
of the lives and personalities of their Nonconformist 
brethren. It is only when they come to some matter of 
practice that they rush to the dusty armouries of an out. 
worn intolerance to seek weapons with which to prevent 
Nonconformists from sharing in the spiritual blessings of 
a National Church, to drive them from her altars, and to 
brand them as outcasts from the covenanted mercies of 
the Almighty. 





THEE SPANISH OUTLOOK. 


HE reverse of the Spanish troops in the Riff at the 
end of last week has caused reinforcements to be 
ordered to the seat of war, and not only Germany, but 
France, is becoming restive as she watches brigade after 
brigade transported across the Mediterranean to Melilla 
What is the ultimate use for this considerable Spanish 
army, Which must already number fifty thousand men? 
Will Spain, wittingly or unwittingly, make war on the 
Sultan of Morocco? Will she extend her operations 
beyond the peninsula in which Melilla stands? Ii so, how 
soon will they clash with the Act of Algeciras? These are 
serious questions, and we wish we could answer them; stil 
more do we wish that we could feel sure that the Spanish 
Government is ready to answer them. If Spain intends to 
reduce the Riffs to unconditional surrender, we fear that 
the war, instead of being nearly over, as reports from the 
front have been telling us, is barely beginning. What has 
happened, so far as we can judge, is this: the Moors 
fortified a line across the Riff mountains, which they held 
long enough to test the Spanish strength. It was not 
material to their purpose that they should retain this line 
at all; it was only to be held if the Spanish force was 
small and without determination. Finding that the 
Spanish army was large they fell back, but not before they 
had inflicted a reverse on the Spaniards—the reverse at 
Gurugu when General Pintos was killed—which was, we 
suspect, more serious than the newspapers have been 
allowed to say. The war then passed into its second 
stage, and is now a guerilla war. Englishmen, who 
know only too well the trials, hazards, and perplexities 
of a guerilla war, will be very quick to sympathise with 
the Spanish Army. Such war is not marked by the 
steady advance or retrogression of one side, but 
chequered with fortunate and unfortunate incidents, 8 
that it is only at the end of many months that one cap 
strike a balance between successes and failures, and 
announce whether progress is being made. It is still too 
early for us to be able to strike a balance. General 
Marina holds the road between Melilla and Zeluan, and 
we are told that he can travel from one town to the other 
in a motor-car in ninety minutes. That conveys 4 rather 
false notion of security and “ up-to-dateness”’; for to the 
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Zeluan lies the unknown,—the 
south nt = ware = has to be reconnoitred with the 
enemy's country, Vt ; doubled. back 

¢ ution. The Moors, in fact, have doub ac 
reatest . . »ks, and are probably scattered in the mountains 
on a a ortunities. When the opportunities come 
ae will no coubt assemble as quickly as vultures. : 

For our part, we hope that the Spaniards will not 
attempt to do more than exact punishment for the murder 
of the Spanish subjects who were killed on the mining 
company's railway, and hold enough territory to protect 
Melilla against raid and assault. What territory will 
have to be held 9 — — — — but 
. >need not be much. ome Oo 1¢ Spanish news- 
~ ~~ of garrisoning the whole of the peninsula 
of Melilla by a military line south of the Riff moun- 
tains and of “developing” the peninsula. A line drawn 
south of the mountains would be a very long line, and 
would permanently lock up a considerable Spanish army in 
Morocco. On the other hand, a line further north across the 
mountains, though shorter, possibly much shorter, would be 
difficult to hold. But we cannot believe that it would be 
impossible tofind achain of positions quite near Melillawhich 
would provide absolute security without much expense. The 

further south the Spaniards strike the longer must be their 

front, for the flanks of the peninsula are of course wider 
apart. Already, we imagine, there is a disproportionate 
number of the troops employed on the lines of communica- 
tion. We cannot help thinking that the Spaniards stand 
to lose something, whatever the result of their present 
operations. If they succeed, and push their posts into the 
interior, they will find that they have, in effect, gone to 
war with Mulai Hafid himself, and, worse still, have 
stirred up the suspicions of all the European parties to the 
Act of Algeciras; and if they fail, they will only have 
made the Riffs “ taste blood,” and will have to spend more 
money on the normal protection of their nationals and 
their interests than ever before. The danger of exciting 
suspicion in Europe is not at all an unreal one. The 
French newspapers have been scenting mischief for days. 
They have suggested that the Spaniards intend to occupy 
Tetuan, and also that if they march south from Zeluan 
they will very likely interrupt communication between Fez 
and Ujda. All these intentions the Spaniards disclaim ; 
the Spanish Ambassador in Paris has said so. We are very 
giad to hear it; but we never dreamed that Spain 
would deliberately contravene the Act of Algeciras, 
and the occupation of Tetuan would amount to that. 
The danger is rather that the security of one military 
position will require the capture of another, and the logic 
of strategy—quite irrefutable from the soldier’s point of 
view—will end in a situation scarcely distinguishable from 
that which sensitive Frenchmen are apprehending. It is 
necessary to watch one’s conduct as well as one’s intentions. 
We sincerely hope that the Spanish Government will 
continually Mon te how ently it might involve and 
— the interests of others, particularly of France, in 
oroeco. 

Apart from the military difficulties, there are two reasons 
why all friends of Spain should be anxious to see her well 
out of this Moroccan entanglement. The first is that she 
has already discovered that her true course is to cultivate 
her garden at home, and not to have distractions abroad ; 
and the second is that many of us have never been able to 
satisfy ourselves that her case against the Riffs is altogether 
just. That murderers should be punished we agree, and 
the life of the Spanish population in Melilla would no 
doubt become intolerable if it were known that the killing 
of a few Spaniards was not thought worth a punitive 
expedition. But the punitive character of the campaign 
could be distinguished from what may be called its 
acquisitive or commercial character. There is a wide 
belief that it was undertaken for all practical purposes in 
aid of the mining company which got concessions from 
Bu Hamara, the Pretender (who had no right to give 
them except that of temporary occupation of the district), 
but has been unable to get them confirmed by the 
Sultan. Of course it is said that the Sultan has 
never conquered the Riffs, that they owe no more 
allegiance to him than to any other ruler, and that 
therefore if Bu Humara’s concession was not lawful, there 
could at all events be none more lawful. The fact is, 
however, that the Spanish Government has recognised the 
theoretical authority of Mulai Hafid in the Riff by asking 
bim to confirm Bu Humara’s act. We hope that the 





Spanish Government will provide against the obvious 
danger of letting Mulai Hafid suppose that the war is 
directed against him because of his refusal to do what was 
asked. His attitude is at present uncertain. It would 
be a calamity if he were allowed any excuse for joining 
forces with the Riffs in a Holy War. It is conceivable that 
he might try to add them to his kingdom by such a 
union of forces for a political purpose. It is equally 
conceivable that if the Spanish Government negotiated 
with Mulai Hafid cleverly, and gained the diplomatic aid 
of France in the attempt, it might be able to get him to 
promise to remain passive while the Spanish troops, 
acting as his agent, so to speak, quickly ended the 
campaign in the Riff. The Riffs have been at least as 
troublesome to the Sultan on his throne at Fez as 
they have ever been to the Spaniards who live at Melilla. 
And Spain cannot afford this war long on its present scale. 
She has improved her financial state remarkably since the 
loss of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. We well 
understand the sentimental value of possessions so closely 
under her eyes as those in the North of Africa; but there is 
still a limit, and a very strict limit, to the expenditure 
which is “worth while.” Meanwhile every defeat in the 
guerilla war reacts upon the political situation at home. 
The Constitution is in effect suspended; the newspapers 
are muzzled ; and indignation is ready everywhere to burst 
out. The growing anti-Clericalism of the country would 
probably seize upon a particularly striking pretext to try 
to throw down that dominant caste of religious Orders 
to which the people attribute so many of their troubles. 
We have already at Barcelona seen what may happen. 
Delirious outbursts of joy at a military success are capable 
of their equal and contrary reactions. The Spanish out- 
look is altogether rather disconcerting. We are conscious 
of having written despondently, but that is because we are 
sincerely anxious to see Spain saved from the lions in her 
path. Statesmanship can most certainly lead her into 
safer ways. It is by no means too late. 





LORD COURTNEY ON WAR. 

ORD COURTNEY OF PENWITH has done a real 
service to the cause of peace by his article in the 
current Contemporary Review. To a careless or prejudiced 
reader this statement may seem open to question. The 
proposition that “every war that has ever happened has 
been inevitable” will be thought by some advocates of peace 
to overstate the case against them. They will deny that 
any war is inevitable. They will reject Lord Courtney's 
reference to the tempers of men and of nations. Bad 
tempers may be improved. Traditions, as we see every 
day, tend to die out. Historic circumstances change as 
time goes on, and we smile in wonder to-day at the 
incidents which went so near to landing us in war a few 
years back. But this reasoning, if reasoning it may be 
called, leaves out of sight the fact that the men of one 
generation are no judges of the emotions of another. We 
do not, indeed, find it quite easy to be philosophers in 
reference to the past. Heated arguments are not unknown 
as to the rights and wrongs of the French Revolution, or of 
the English conflict between Charles I. and Cromwell ; and 
if this holds good where the matter in dispute is a century 
or two centuries old, it will be still more true of quarrels 
more likely to be renewed on the old lines. We may hope 
that the past occasions of ill-feeling which Lord Courtney 
enumerates between England and France, or between 
England and the United States, would be met with 
more composure if they were to happen now. But to 
take this for granted would argue a strangely misleading 
opinion of our growth in wisdom and self-control. Lord 
Courtney goes further than this. Speaking of the relations 
between France and the United Kingdom since 1815, he 
writes: “ No one can now say there was not real cause for 
anxiety on many occasions.” As we look back at the 
causes in question we may see that their importance was 
exaggerated ; that each Government spoke or acted on 
imperfect information, or attributed to the other Govern- 
ment motives and intentions which did not actually exist. 
But what does this softening and correcting estimate of past 
events really amount to? Only to this: that the information 
each Government went on was all that was at the moment 
available; that its reading of the other Power's purposes 
was what it may honestly have thought probable at the 
time. Lord Courtney instances the irritation caused in 
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France by the action of this country in the Orsini case. 
“No one would pretend to-day that to devise and arrange 
within our shores the machinery for assassinating the 
Sovereign of a friendly State was not an offence against our 
law.” But at that time something not very unlike this was 
believed by a great many people not generally inclined to 
tolerate anarchy or regicide. A combination of incidents 
had made the Emperor of the French unpopular in England, 
and though only a few fanatics held that Orsini’s act was 
an instance of necessary, if wild, justice, there was a very 
general dislike to taking any active part in punishing his 
associates, even though they had carried on their prepara- 
tions in this country. If it is objected that we should be wiser 
and more moral now, it may be well to remember that it 
is not many weeks since language was used about another 
foreign Sovereign which showed that the excitement which 
led to Dr. Bernard’s acquittal by a jury might easily have 
been reproduced if the same conditions had been forth- 
coming. Indeed, as we know more of what goes on in 
foreign countries, occasions of taking sides in their internal 
quarrels are likely to multiply. Our newspapers take care 
to furnish us with the news out of which such occasions 
arise; but the well-informed correspondent cannot always 
be trusted to supply the qualifying and calming comments 
which, in lessening the importance of his intelligence, 
might also rob it of its interest. Lord Courtney has good 
ground, therefore, for saying, not only that there has often 
been real cause for anxiety, but that “ no one should venture 
to say that causes of anxiety will never recur.” While human 
nature remains what it is war will always be possible. If 
we had a pronounced anti-militarist Government, war 
would almost be certain. If the national temper did not 
drive Ministers into the very course they had been put in 
power to avert, they would themselves see the need of 
resorting to it in order to give wider extension to the 
principle of universal peace. Why should the ties which 
unite nations be more proof against disruption than those 
which unite families? “ Brothers,” says Lord Courtney, 
“may quarrel, brothers may fight.” If kinship between 
individuals cannot always prevent bitter conflicts, we know 
of no reason why kinship between nations should have 
greater efficacy. 

In the latter part of his article Lord Courtney touches 
upon a question of greater delicacy, and consequently 
of greater difficulty. He speculates upon “the possible 
future relations of the two great English-speaking Powers.” 
He does not deny—after the argument we have just been 
analysing he could not deny—that the idea of war between 
England and the United States cannot be dismissed as 
inconceivable. It would be horrible, it would be unnatural, 
but not more so than the idea of war between New York and 
South Carolina would have seemed in the middle “ fifties.” 
The moment human passions come into a controversy they 
change the atmosphere in which it has to be carried 
on, and under their influence what seemed impossible 
yesterday becomes possible to-day. Happily, in the case 
of Great Britain and the United States the causes 
which could lead to so tremendous a disaster are few. 
Lord Courtney, indeed, is disposed to reduce them to one. 
He believes that Englishmen would never consent to the 
forcible annexation of Canada by the United States against 
the wishes of the people of Canada, “although they 
exhausted all their powers in resisting such an annexa- 
tion.” But such an annexation as this is so unlikely 
that the danger only exists in the region of pure 
theory. That the United States would ever enter upon 
a conflict in which a united Canada insisted on 
remaining subject to the British Crown is a con- 
tingency which may at once be put out of court. But 
there is another possibility which cannot be so lightly 
dismissed. Lord Courtney reminds us that “in the War 
of Independence there was to the last a minority which 
wished to remain under the British Crown and migrated as 
Loyalists northwards.” It is at least conceivable that at 
some future time there may be a difference of opinion 
among Canadians as to the comparative advantages of 
remaining a Dominion under the British Crown or 
becoming a group of States in the American Union. We 
may think that the moment the chance was presented to 
the Canadian people their choice would at once be made, 
and be made in favour of the status guo; and, short of 
some extraordinary imprudence on the part of the British 
Government, we believe that there is good ground for 
thinking this. All the same, it is only an opinion, and an 











opinion which in Englishmen can hardly be unbiased, yj 
it did not prove to be true—if the United States were 

. to 
move troops into Canada to support a powerful Canadian 
party which desired immediate annexation—questions of 
very great difficulty might easily arise, and two o DOsite 
views might honestly be taken as to the duty of Great Britain 
towards her Canadian subjects. 

If, then, war between the great English-s ing nati 

is a contingency which cannot be capt eas ee + 
far should it be allowed to influence our naval policy ? 
This is not a question which we propose to answer 
We shall content ourselves with pointing out the incon. 
clusiveness of Lord Courtney’s re it it. The capacities 
of growth possessed by the United States ought, he thinks 
at once to “set aside the dream, if it were ever enter. 
tained, of a naval predominance on our part to endur 
from generation to generation. .... . Having regard to 
population, accumulated resources, and physical power, the 
notion of challenging the United States to a running 
competition in building ships of war is seen to be idle” 
That it is sure to involve us in a competition which 
might make a tremendous demand on our resolution and 
on our strength is obvious enough. But is it so certaiz 
that it would be a demand which we could not possibly 
meet? Lord Courtney evidently thinks that it is. He dog 
not, however, go into “the possibility of maintaining such 
a challenge,” because he denies “ the moral justification of 
making it.” He founds this denial on a contention which 
seems hardly consistent with the earlier part of his article, 
If, he says, “we find no suggestion of a real cause of 
war between the United States and the United Kingdom 
that will bear the scrutiny, we may, remembering the 
breadth of the Atlantic,” abandon the notion of armed pr. 
paration. No doubt if the absence of a good cause of war 
carries with it the absence of an apparent cause, Lond 
Courtney is right. But the whole drift of his article, 
except in this passage, is to make us doubt whether he 
does not attach undue importance to the interposition of 
four thousand miles of water between the two countries, 
The waste of water which separated Russia and Japan 
proved no barrier to the advance of the Russian fleet, 
and, though there may be other and better reasons for 
instituting no comparison between the naval forces of the 
two Powers, we do not think that one can be found either 
in the breadth of the Atlantic or in the impossibility of 
war ever happening. 





THE HARDNESS OF THE SAINTS. 

HARD heart is perhaps the only radical defect of 
character not incompatible with a tender conscience, 
A new Life has just been written of St. Teresa of Spain by 
Mrs. Helen Hester Colvill (Methuen and Co., 7s. 6d. net), and 
one can but reflect as one reads it upon the hardness of heart 
which would seem to have been a not uncommon peculiarity 
of the saints. The book is remarkable for an interesting 
picture of Spanish life in the time of Philip II., but the 
author, while in sympathy with her heroine, fails to evoke 
sympathy in the reader. The saint was a hard woman, and 
her hardness cannot be altogether ascribed to the influence 
of the conventual system. Great foundress of conventual 
houses as she was, Teresa was not a typical nun. Indeed, one 
ean hardly say with truth that she was evera nun at all. She 
had a passion for making nuns, which was the expression of 
her genius fororganisation. She almost worshipped obedience, 
regarding it as far the greatest of the virtues, but she had 
certainly no gift for obeying, and in her later years her skill 
in driving a young director before her was marvellous. 

On the other hand, she had extraordinary self-control. 

Only five years of her full and interesting life were spent ina 
real cloister, and those five began at the age of fifty. Her youth 
was passed, it is true, at the Convent of the Incarnation at 
Avila; but the Avila nuns followed the “mitigated rule” 
of the Carmelites, took leave of absence when they wished, 
and entertained their friends and relations at their pleasure. 
Mr. Baring-Gould speaks of the convent as an hotel for single 
women, who abounded in Spain at a time when the best 
blood in the country was being drafted off to America. Not 
till she was middle-aged did Teresa entertain the idea of strict 
conventual life in accordance with the pure Carmelite theory. 
Having founded one institution upon these reformed lines, 
she perceived her own astonishing practical ability, and before 
her death had covered Spain with her religious houses. To 
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. build and rebuild, to entice novices and set 
seek _— aad was a threefold employment which gave 
going © to her love of travelling and her varied social and 
— She was perfectly honest, but a very good 


procticel aie ain. She bad none of the artistic temperament, 
a ~ must have been a fair architect. She could turn a 
e 


: h, or utilise it as a refectory, or add to it or 
ete ayn sere short space of time. She had a 
- ierful faculty for reducing young people to obedience—for 
pe ving their reason, a8 she put it—and used to boast of 
— “4 in this direction. Her methods were not violent. 
a a invariably pleasant, her influence over her novices 
pon yaher entirely moral, and she allowed them to depart 
yon disliked the system. She avoided tho difficulties 
3 combination by deprecating all particular friendsbip, 

hich she considered to be idolatry, while at the same time 
valtivating that indifferent amiability which is sometimes 
ye d with the mame of charity. Her prioresses were 


ignifie ; 2 
re to take away any inanimate object to which any nun 
appeared to be attached. The nuns were urged to struggle 


against affectionate thoughts of home, and persuaded that 

too vivid a sympathy with illness or affliction is wrong. Thus 

detached and obliged to stand without support, most young 

perscns can be effectually crushed and brought under. All 

feelings were to be general. Teresa herself felt a general 
commiceration for the souls in hell, and directed her nuns in 
hot weather to reflect upon how much better off they were 
than the mass of the dead; but the victims of the Inquisition, 
even though in Valladolid she must have witnessed with her 
own eyes many an auto-da-fé, left her unmoved. 

Yet, in spite of her arduous worldly activities, Teresa was 
no secularist, not even unconsciously. She had numerous 
visions, many of which were, according to her descriptions, 
really beautiful and edifying. A spiritual imagination does 
not always imply a sympathetic imagination. The spiritual 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary abandoned all her children. Even 
in the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis we come across passages 
of diamond-like brilliance and hardness. The good St. 
Charles Borromeo ordained that if any man, having been 
sick for three days, refused to confess, he was not to be 
allowed the services of a physician. Was there not a hard- 
ness in St. Augustine ? Had not even Newman some far-off 
spiritual relationship to Calvin? Not to multiply instances, 
it is almost impossible to read an old book of devotion 
or the Lives of saints without being repelled by the hardness 
of heart which from time to time startles one in conjunction 
with so much tearfulness, rectitude, and religion. 

Without cynicism, we see sometimes the same thing in 
daily life. There are a great many high-principled and 
religious people who seem to have been created with aims 
instead of hearts, very high aims all directed to the good of 
the world and the honour of God. As a rule they have 
immense energy and staying-power; it is individual fears and 
aaxieties and compassions and hopes which wear people out. 
We do not mean that they are without emotion. The great 
impersonal emotions play upon them readily and serve to 
strengthen their moral force. But it may be said:—*“ You can 
hardly compare the good people of to-day with the good people 
of another time, even though you quote Cardinal Newman 
to make a'link. These Roman Catholic saints belonged to 
their own time, and where you think they were hard they 
were actuated by a false theory. They acted according to 
their consciences, and therefore they acted right.” A 
great many moral questions are begged by talking about 
& man or a woman's “own time.” It is quite certain that 
when Teresa lived in Valladolid many good women were 
honestly sorry for the victims of the Inquisition. Otherwise 
the penal laws against rendering them assistance would not 
have been so strong. They may in theory have conceded that 
heresy was a crime, but their kind hearts brushed the theory 
aside. No doubt many contemporaries of St. Charles 
Borromeo, while they agreed with him as to the necessity 

of confession, would gladly have fetched the doctor to a sick 
man, confession or no confession ; and we are sure that most 
of the mothers in Hungary would not have abandoned their 
children in obedience to any spiritual adviser, how holy so 
ever, though they also might have had nothing to say against 
the theory of the time that the conventual life was the higher. 
There is a sense in which these ordinary people, while they 
very likely broke more of the Commandments, were better 








than the saints, and now and then we are tempted to make 
the same comment to-day. 

One explanation of this hard-heartedness in people who have 
a reputation for goodness is to be found in the fact that they 
look to rules to reform themselves and their neighbours. By 
means of a self-imposed rule they crush the voice of tempta- 
tion in themselves, and very often by mistake they silence 
the voice of inspiration. After all, a good rule, whether we 
impose it on ourselves or on others, is at best nothing but a 
substitute for a good impulse. There is always a danger of 
pulling up the wheat with the tares; and just as temptation 
can be worn out by resistance, so can that better prompting 
which relates us to the divine. The saints of old—those men 
and women whom the Church marked off as being specially 
spiritual—were not self-righteous. They belittled themselves 
and denounced themselves in terms which seem to us to be 
humiliating and repellent. One feels sometimes that they 
would have had far more moral dignity could they have 
undergone a conviction of goodness. This latter conviction 
their antitypes to-day have in a sense experienced, but they 
do not owe their hardness to this conviction of goodness any 
more than their spiritual ancestors owed it to a convictien of 
sin. Both alike owed it—when they did not owe it simply to 
nature—to a conviction of law. In the past men believed 
that they understood the whole scheme of the universe, and 
there are many people to-day so convinced that they under- 
stand the whole working of the law of moral cause and 
effect that they regard the universe as one large scheme of 
retribution, with God as its author, the righteous as its 
exponents, obedience to rule as a God-given refuge. Very 
few people would like to deny their logic. Ordinary men 
agree with them theoretically, as of old they agreed with 
the saints; but they recognise a common inspiration which, 
without supplying them with any reasonable refutation of the 
theory, teaches them to disregard it. To bring the mind into 
subjection to it is to petrify the heart, and to set legalism 
once more to strangle love. 





THE SHAKESPEARE DISCOVERIES. 


R. CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE, the American 
scholar who about two years ago made the Shake- 
spearean discoveries which have just been published in the 
Times, has earned the congratulations, not only of every 
Shakespearean student, but of every layman who is concerned 
to know a few more facts about the life of him who bears the 
greatest name in English literature. At first sight, it may be 
thought that the new facts are not comparable with those 
discovered in the eighteenth century; but on reflection it will 
be admitted that they not merely give us a very accurate 
view of Shakespeare’s circumstances, but reinforce the 
deductions of those who argued from the older evidence that 
Shakespeare was recognised during his life as a man of 
substantial importance. In fact, Shakespeare, about whom 
it is so often and so loosely said that hardly anything is 
known, becomes more than ever a reality. To that extent 
the discovery pushes the preposterous Baconian theory, 
which, if one may put it so, magnifies the unimportance 
of Shakespeare the man, a little further into the background. 
Of course there is a tendency for a discoverer to overrate the 
value of his discovery; but when every allowance has been 
made, we think that Dr. Wallace’s researches have yielded 
what is in every sense a first-rate find. We hardly venture to 
guess at what conclusion some of the more determined 
Shakespearean interpreters will arrive when they have 
brought the new facts to bear upon the text of the plays and 
sonnets. Shakespearean criticism has a wild luxuriance in 
that kind of unwarrantable speculation which, paradoxically, 
imagines too much chiefly owing to a want of imagination,— 
through the failure to sympathise with the creative faculty. 
According to this most industrious but arid method, a writer 
is held to have been in real life in nearly all the situations 
which he happens to describe in his works. If this method be 
reapplied in the light of the new facts, we shall, no doubt, 
hear before long of allusions in the plays and sonnets to the 
legal documents found by Dr. Wallace. 

Dr. Wallace, we understand, made his discovery in just 
such a way as one likes and respects. When he is free from 
his lecturing in America he comes to England every year 
with his wife, and they spend their holiday in searching 
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through unclassified documents which probably have not been 
looked at for generations. The papers which he has just 
published were found in a sack in the Record Office. As he 
h'mself says, they “ change the state of knowledge concerning 
the origin and nature of shares in the Globe and Blackfriars, 
and particularly concerning Shakespeare’s financial interest 
in those theatres.” They relate to a lawsuit which arose out 
of some jcurious family differences. Briefly, the plaintiff 
was Thomasina Osteler, who was the daughter of John 
Hemyngs, the close friend of Shakespeare, and the 
co-editor with Condell of the famous First Folio of 
Shakespeare’s works. At the age of sixteen (in 1611) 
Thomasina Hemyngs was married to William Osteler, the 
actor, whose death is now shown to have occurred on 
December 16th, 1614. Incidentally it must be remarked that 
the fact is very useful in determining the date of some of 
Webster’s and Beaumont and Fletcher's plays. Osteler, for 
instance, acted in Webster’s Duchess of Malfi, but hitherto it 
has been supposed that this play was not published till some 
time ‘after 1614.:; When Thomasina became a widow she 
behaved in a manner which earned her father’s disapproval. 
Apparently he cut off her supply of money, and she in retalia- 
tion charged him in the legal document which Dr. Wallace 
has found with the misappropriation of funds held in trust. 
Now these funds were nothing less than shares in the famous 
Blackfriars and Globe Theatres. 

In order to lay her case clearly before the Court, her 
attorney drew up a detailed statement of the constitution 
of the company which owned and managed the theatres, and 
even set forth the exact position of the buildings. The 
interest of documents of this kind needs no emphasis. At 
the same time, the character of Thomasina undoubtedly 
introduces a slight weakness into the evidence, because the 
ease for the plaintiff is generally an ex parte statement, and 
here we have only the case for the plaintiff. There is no 
reason to suppose that John Hemyngs was the dishonest man 
his daughter made him out to be. On the contrary, the 
introduction to the First Folio, written in collaboration with 
Condell, is, one would say, the product of a singularly honest, 
considerate, and simple mind, whereas Thomasina appears to 
have been not only a very irregular, but a very litigious, 
young person. In the same year (1621) in which she brought 
this action against her father she charged young Walter 
Ralegh, a son of the famous Sir, Walter, with insult and 
slander. As Mr. Sidney Lee has remarked in a letter to the 
T'imes, one must not take the plaintiff’s case as absolute truth. 
It would have to be corrected, perhaps vitally corrected, by 
the judgment in the suit, or at least by the defendant's 
case, neither of which do we know. Caution exacts such an 
admission; but when it has been made, a great many of the 
new facts remain of their nature unassailable. 

Althongh the suit is directed against John Hemyngs, it is 
necessarily brought also against the Burbages and Shake- 
speare and all the shareholders on whose behalf Hemyngs 
acted as manager. The period embraced by the new docu- 
ment is that of Shakespeare’s maturity and his highest 
powers,—from 1609 to 1616. What do we learn from the 
discovery? We learn who held the shares in the Blackfriars 
and Globe Theatres and to what extent, and we learn what 
the profits of the company were. We learn that Shakespeare 
had a seventh share in the Blackfriars Theatre and a fourteenth 
in the Globe, and that out of the two together he enjoyed an 
income of about £600 a year. As a pound in those days 
had nearly five times its present value, we conclude that 
Shakespeare, though not rich, was a very well-to-do man. 
And to his dividends from his theatrical investments we must 
add, we suppose, the money he made by writing plays, and 
perhaps also his salary as an actor. A vast number of 
people who have hammered away at the eternal enigma of 
Shakespeare’s genius have tried, from one motive or another 
(whether to make that genius seem more wonderful, or to 
make the idea that a theatrical person named Shakespeare 
should possess it at all utterly incredible), to represent Shake- 
speare as a sort of business manager under the Burbages. 
They have imagined him as a second-rate, even a third-rate, 
actor, who amused himself by writing wonderful plays which 
were produced but did not pay, but who was known chiefly 
to his contemporaries as a very competent man of business. 
We behold him now as a playwright who was not afraid 
to have a very large stake in the theatre in which his 





I 
plays were performed, and who suffered nothing from the 
transaction. 

We have already alluded to another matter of int 
though it is not of course by any means the most intepes: 
fact in the documents; we mean the statement as to the exact 
position of the Globe Theatre. It has long been sup 
that the site was in Park Street, Southwark (Maiden Lane ip 
Shakespeare's time), where Barclay and Perkins’s bre 
now stands. Certain old London maps undoubtedly place if 
there, but Dr. Wallace’s documents definitely place it on the 
other side of the road. There is thus a conflict of evidence: 
either the attorney's clerk or the draughtsman of the mapa 
made a mistake. The rise of a conflict in the evidence on this 
point is rather inopportune, as on Friday Sir Herbert Try 
unveiled a memorial tablet on the traditional site at ty 
brewery. The newspapers have been busying themselyy 
with this dispute, but we hope it will not be imagined that the 
real importance of Dr. Wallace's find is indicated by ix, 
What matters, as we have already said, is that Shakespeare 
becomes more than ever a real and substantial figure,—large 
enough in the eye of the law and of commerce to be mentioned 
next in importance after the Burbages in the list of the share. 
holders of the two theatres. If the discovery has not quite 
the significance of Shakespeare’s will, which was unearthed by 
the Rev. Joseph Green in 1747, it is, in our judgment, ong 
higher plane than the Halliwell-Phillips discoveries of goms 
forty years ago. 





HARVEST BY CROMARTY FIRTH. 
HROUGH all September, you might read in the Englich 
newspapers and letters from Southern counties, the rain 
poured day after day; there were three days and nights of 
uninterrupted rain; September’s was one of the worst records 
of the English year. And through all September, or the last 
three weeks at all events, on Cromarty Firth the sun shone as 
it shines in the best of Septembers, after nights of frost 
through the hottest blue to frost again. On the slopes of the 
hills on each side of the water the patterned squares of oats 
and barley whitened through the frost and sun, and the 
reaping-machine clacked its way into field after field, to leave 
the broad acres dotted with orderly rows of shocked corn; 
and dotted with shocked corn they remained for day after day 
of unchanging sunlight. The contrast between the Southem 
counties and the North was more than a contrast of weathers; 
it was a farmer’s different outlook on the work and the recom. 
pense of the year. What would a Sussex farmer have done, 
confronted with that problem of harvest? Here were 
hundreds of acres of ripened and ripening oats, barley, 
and wheat; the oat-fields and barley-fields mostly ready for 
cutting, and the wheat deepening every day from ruddy 
yellows and greens into strong whole copper-red; very 
little of any field laid, two months of rain and cold 
behind him, and a prospect every evening of as strong 
sunshine to-morrow as to-day. Of one thing at least 
the Sussex farmer would try to make sure,—that no 
hour of the sunshine should be wasted. However long he 
might intend his wheat or oats to stand in the stook after 
cutting, he would at all events get his crops cut with as little 
delay as possible. The sound of the reaping-machine, when 
once the sweeps had been set rapping their way round the 
square-trimmed edge of the standing crop, would not, except 
to rest or change the horses, die down during the day. 
“Lunch” for some of his labourers might be at noon, and for 
others at three or later, but the main rule would be to keep 
the work continuous and uninterrupted while the fair weather 
lasted. Extra hands to shock up the sheaves bound by the 
reaper; extra pay for extra hours’ work,—the common-3ense 
of the extra push to get in the harvest would be plain enough 
to him. In Ross-shire common-sense goes by more leisurely 
ways. There may be an extra hand or two taken on fora few 
days, but of extra time or extra pay you hear no talk at all. 
The midday halt of two hours does not vary; unless, indeed, 
it seems to lengthen to more than two hours. “ The farmer 
pays his men no higher wages, and I do not see why they 
should work longer hours,” a neighbour may explain. Or 
why should there be any hurry to carry the corn if the 
weather is to last fine till it is all in the stack? It did lst 
fine through September into October, and by October some 
of the oats on the lower ground had been carried, and a good 
beginning had been made an cutting the wheat. The contrast 
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hods of one year, but of habits of every 
is not on a ote with ds standing in stooks in the 

_ der the sun for perhaps a fortnight, there were men 
fe werk building the woodwork of one of the frames on which 
wet corn is dried. , — 

Cromarty Firth has added to its contrasts. September in 
the barvest-fields hears more than the sound of the reaper and 
the swish of scythes in the laid corn. The waters of the 
firth have become a station for part of the Home Fleet, and 
the boom of heavy guns mingles with the hom of the 
threshing-machine and the carter objurgating his team. But 
the contrast of the newness of the steel hulls and their 
artillery is @ contrast with more than the mere peace and 
quesinet® of harvested corn; it is with the untouched wild- 
ness of the shores of the firth; the vast stretches of sand 
and shingle left by the ebbing tide, the abandoned harhourage 
of old hulks on the stones, the forlorn water sweeping up 
to the grass-grown sea-walls. There is a link between the 
of the battleships and the sounds of the hillside 
farming; the steam that drives the cruiser’s engines drives 

the threshing-machine and the motor that drags sawn timber 

from the fir plantations on the hill. But the “pull” of 
steam and machinery has drawn the human life of the place 
away from the inner shores and waters; the simple quays to 
which the crofters rowed a century ago have crumbled back 
to stones and shingle. Above the rotting hulk of the old 
boat still touched by higher tides stands a square, solid 
granary, buttressed on the three sides nearer the water. 

Its doorways are empty; the Rosses and Macdonalds and 

Munrcs who piled the corn-sacks in it when the old boat rode 

alive below shock their oats to-day in the track of the reaper 

and binder, perbaps lay the guns of the ships by Inver- 
gordon. The waste of the shore is peopled to-day as it was 
peopled before the granary was built, by the incoming 
and outgoing of the tide, and by the flocks of the mud- 
haunting estuary birds. The ebb of a high tide leaves 
an astonishing stretch of the floor of the firth bare from the 
short grass and the shrivelled sea-pinks of the turf above the 
shingle. Here, midway between grass and the water's edge, 
you may walk out to what looks in the distance like a bank of 
dark pebbles, but which, when you come to it, turns out to be 
an acre or more of mussels, clustered to each other and to 
the slimy stones by the strong, dragging hairs rooted at the 
blunter end of the shell. Here, towards the deeper spaces of 
the sea-floor, all the pebbles are white and crusted with limpets 
and small multi-valves; there, again, a smooth ridge of the 
softest, cleanest sand is scarred and patterned with the foot- 
printsof gullsand waders. Here the lessening water has stranded 

a small jelly-fish, stained delicately with a thin, radiating 

heart of violet; there, by the edge of the little river chattering 
down from the hills to the sea-water, a much larger body, an 
acaleph that would have spread its Medusa-hair into two feet 
of water, splashes a hateful gash of crimson on the drying 
weed. It would need the full sweep of a new tide to cleanse 
that and other grisly patches; but of cleaner scavenging, the 
gulls of the estuary surely do less than in other months, perhaps 
under barer hills. The work of the farm in September, 
and the fields with their suddenly bared stores of life 
which sheltered before the reaping in the cool undergrowths 
of the corn-land, must fill those ravenous gullets too full in 
awarm autumn to send them clearing the seashore of the 
fishy jeteam of the tide. It is in the Ross-shire cornfields in 
September, rather than by the tideway, that you hear most 
the cry and quarrelling of feeding gulls. The pack of birds 
crowds with wood-pigeon, green plover, and starlings about 
the standing shocks, changing from field to field as the 
casual farm-hands drive them. The flock sweeps up from 
the centre of the field, chattering, screaming, wavering 
and wheeling, and finally settles down to another field, 
to sweep up from that like a whirlwind of torn paper ten 
minutes later. 

Yet it is best, perhaps, on the broad waste of sand and 
seaweed that you get a sense of the deep fertility of the 
smooth hill slopes above the firth. ‘The fields are larger 
than is common further south, and set their green and yellow 
squares and oblongs, outlined by stone walls, like coloured 
maps of France rather than the patchwork-quilt effect of the 
Southern countryside. There is a width and richness about 
these thirty-acre stretches of oats and barley which are doubled 
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by the sense of naked space about the shore, and the sudden 


calls of the birds of wild and desolate places. The curlew's 
whistle is always of loneliness, of a wary and separate fleeing 
from man and from tamer, more confident birds; but the 
loneliest cry of the seashore under those shining cornfields is 
the redshank’s,—such a cry, surely, as might belong to the 
wandering souls of men who stocked that old granary or 
sailed that rotting boat. To walk along that salt-winded 
shore, listening to flitting redshank, and to stare beyond the 
water at a hillside of ripening grain still yellow with the set 
sun, is to move in strangely unreal spaces; the height of 
illusion touches the shore when the ships of the fleet suddenly 
twinkle into riding-lights and signals. Those jewels swiftly 
stuck about the masts and sides shape the fading hulls as the 
stars shape the emptiness of constellations. The cornfields 
beyond the ships turn to a level grey; the lights of the ships 
swing slowly; you would guess from them, if it were not, too, 
for something new and cold in the wind, that the tide had 
turned. It turns fully and rapidly in that narrow belt of 
water, soaking the green ooze on its rim to black; the sand 
and weeds hiss out imprisoned bubbles. The sweep of sea 
widens over the ridge where the plover huddle closer and 
closer, and they, with a single sudden impulse, are up and 
into the wind and flitting as silent as moths high overhead to 
the hill stubbles. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CRISIS AND THE SOUTHERN 
SLAVS. 
(To tue Eprror or tre “Srecrator."’] 
Srr,—With the resignation of the Wekerle Cabinet the 
Hungarian crisis has entered upon a new, and probably 
decisive, stage. The Coalition which accepted office in April, 
1906, amid the jubilation of the Magyar Chauvinists, has 
now ceased to exist, having openly proclaimed its inability 
(by which is meant its disinclination) to carry out the prin- 
cipal item of its famous compact with the Crown,—the intro- 
duction of universal suffrage. This momentous reform, upon 
the achievement of which depends the whole course of events, 
not only within the Habsburg Monarchy, but throughout the 
Northern Balkans, can no longer be postponed indefinitely, 
and yet no majority could be found for it in the present 
reactionary Parliament. The very statesmen who on entering 
office laid great emphasis on the transitional character of 
their Government waited for two and a half years before 
they even laid a measure of electoral reform before Parlia- 
ment. Nor could the Franchise Bill introduced last autumn 
by Count Andrassy be regarded as in any way redeeming the 
pledge given to the Crown to introduce universal suffrage 
“on at least as broad a basis” as Mr. Kristdéffy’s Bill 
of 1905. For the Andrissy scheme omitted the ballot 
altogether, and by a highly complicated system of plural 
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voting sought to place the working classes and the 
nationalities in a permanent minority. The Crown, 
in return for Hungary's consent to the Bosnian 


annexation, was induced to grant the necessary “pre- 
liminary sanction” to this Bill, but only after its 
sponsor, Count Andrissy, had given the assurance that such 
a measure, by securing to the ruling Magyar oligarchy for 
another generation its monopoly of political power, would 
make it more pliable in all matters concerning the joint 
Army and Bank. But the speedy revival of Kossuthist 
agitation in an acuter form than ever made it clear to the 
Sovereign that Count Andrissy had misjudged, if not mis- 
represented, the situation. This discovery naturally led 
Francis Joseph to seek his counsellors elsewhere, and seems 
to have strengthened his conviction that Mr. Kristdffy’s 
proposals supplied the only honourable solution of the 
problem. Meanwhile dissensions within the Coalition led to 
the virtual withdrawal of the Andrassy project, and it became 
more and more evident that the Parliamentary majority was 
seeking to evade the fulfilment of its pledge in favour of 
universal suffrage. Hence the long negotiations conducted 
by Dr. Lukacs in the name of the Crown with the leaders of 
the various parties have all been inspired by a single idea. 
Francis Joseph, with that stern sense of duty and political 
honour which has distinguished him at every crisis of his 
reign, is resolved at whatever cost to redeem his plighted 
word, and to vindicate for the peoples of Hungary a measure 
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of franchise reform similar to that which has transformed 
the political situation in Austria. 

The Sovereign’s difficulties are increased by the fact that 
the only section of the Independent Party which is genuinely 
in favour of electoral reform—namely, the Justh group—is 
the very section which is most uncompromising in its demand 
for the independent Hungarian Bank; while those whose 
views on the bank question are most acceptable to the 
Sovereign—namely, the Constitutional Party under Count 
Andrissy—are just those who are bent on bolstering up the 
existing franchise and excluding the non-Magyar nationalities 
so far as possible from their due share in political life. Only 
last week Mr. Hollé, as spokesman of the majority, put 
forward a theory of franchise reform altogether inconsistent 
with the programme of the once Radiesl Party of Independ- 
ence ; and it seems more than probable that, unless the reform 
is to be abandoned altogether, the King will be obliged to 
appoint a non-party transitional Cabinet, whose sole business 
shall be an appeal to the country and the engineering of a 
genuine Reform Bill through the newly elected House. 

If this forecast should prove correct, stormy days may be 
in store for Hungary; but the issue can hardly be doubtful. 
A “Reform Cabinet” would have to reckon with desperate 
opposition from the narrow class which has hitherto monopo- 
lised the government of the country. The magnates, the 
gentry, and the corrupt county officials would favour the 
continuance of the status quo, and represent any attempt 
to introduce an equitable franchise as a betrayal of the 
Magyar racial hegemony and of Hungary's ancient Con- 
stitution. Their arguments might appeal to some of the 
capitalists whose interests are identified with the present 
régime, and to the small class of rich peasant proprietors. 
But the reformers would have the enthusiastic support, not 
merely of the entire non-Magyar population, but also of the 
industrial working classes and the land-hungry peasantry, 
irrespective of nationality; while an important section of the 
middle class—including the many enlightened Magyars who 
sympathise with the views of the Huszadik Szdzad, the 
sociological review of Hungary—would follow the movement 
with more or less active approval. It is difficult to see how 
the politicians of the now defunct Coalition could withstand 
a Government which made its appeal to the broad masses of 
the population, favoured a just and democratic administra- 
tion, and removed all those endless restraints upon freedom 
of speech and action by which the reactionary Coalition 
Government has so long hampered the agitation for reform. 
The followers of Kossuth and Andrdssy would thus find 
themselves in the utterly false position of championing a 
restriction of the franchise in the interests of a single class 
and race, while the Government could claim to represent the 
interests of the entire Hungarian nation. In certain quarters 
an even more drastic policy is favoured, and the dynasty is 
openly invited to appeal to the democracy to free itself from 
the bondage of a too rigid Constitution. But such an experi- 
ment would only be excusable when all else had failed ; for 
it would deal a deadly blow to the idea of Parliamentary 
government, both in the Dual Monarchy and in the Balkans. 
The mad obstructionist tactics of the Czechs in Austria may, 
it is true, force the dynasty to choose between a scarcely veiled 
absolutism and submission to the Magyar clique; but it is 
to be hoped that saner counsels will prevail in the Austrian 
Reichsrath, and that the Crown, freed from the danger of a 
rear attack, will be able to insist upon the Coalition leaders 
either fulfilling their solemn pledge to carry out electoral 
reform, or else giving place to men, like Mr. Kristéffy, 
who possess the high sense of honour, the determination 
and idealism necessary for the achievement of so difficult 
a task. 

While in Hungary proper the future is gloomy and 
uncertain, Croatia is in a far more lamentable condition. By 
an irony of fate, the very Coalition Government which posed 
as the champion of Constitutionalism in Hungary has for 
the past two years suspended the Constitution in Croatia, and 
under the sway of their nominee, Baron Rauch, the country is 
governed as absolutely as Finland under the notorious 
General Bobrikoff. Since June, 1907, the Croatian Diet has 
not been permitted to transact business, no laws have been 
introduced, and the Budget has been promulgated by arbitrary 
decree. Freedom of the Press is openly violated; the leading 
newspapers of Agram are repeatedly confiscated, sometimes 





as often as thrice in a week. The manifestoes isgueg by the 
parties commanding a majority in the Diet, even the ffeil 
communiqués of their party meetings, are confiscateg 
journalist is thrown into prison for sending private telegrams. 
a priest and Deputy is arrested for crying “Down with 
Rauch!” at a public demonstration; a Professor jg ms. 
pended from his post because he watched a group of studenty 
demonstrating against the Ban without endeavouring to 
restrain them; Deputies are prevented from addregsj : 

7 . ng thir 
constituents ; officials are suspended or transferred for Voting 
for the Opposition. 

Under cover of this absolutist régime the economic interesty 
of Croatia are calmly ignored. The railways and the Watering, 
places are being Magyarised, Magyar workmen are im 
Magyar colonists are settled on the land. The « Julian 
Society,” behind which stands the Magyar Government, ig 
given a free hand for the erection of Magyar schools, 
not merely for the colonists, but also in districts whem 
Croats and Serbs form an overwhelming majority of thy 
population. 

But by far the most flagrant incident of the Rauch régimg 
is the notorious high treason trial, which dragged on x 
Agram from the beginning of March to the end of September, 
Seldom has any trial been so scandalously conducted in moder 
times. The majority of the fifty-three prisoners were brought 
jn chains to Agram, and herded in cells with comma 
criminals for several months before they even learnt the 
nature of the charges against them. The indictment wa 
published gratis as a supplement to the Government organs 
in direct defiance of the Criminal Code, and was scattered 
broadcast in the country, with the object of influencing th 
witnesses. The Court was composed of seven Judges, all of 
whom denied the very existence of Serbs in Croatia-Slavonia, 
and were thus naturally prejudiced from the beginning against 
the prisoners, all of whom emphasised their Serb nationality, 
The indictment went even further; the word “Serb” wag 
invariably placed in inverted commas, “Serb propaganda” 
and “treasonable propaganda” were treated as convertible 
terms, and the use of the Cyrilline alphabet, the Serb colours, 
or the Patriarchal arms was regarded as “symptomatic” of 
high treason! Not content with basing the indictment o 
a flagrant perversion of history, the Public Prosecutor 
generalised the charge against all the fifty-three accused in 
such a way that if a specific act of treason were prored 
against a single prisoner, this would involve all the others in 
his guilt. For the prosecution two hundred and ninety-one 
witnesses were heard (of whom no fewer than a hundred and 
five had been previously convicted for some offence), and the 
evidence of three hundred and seventy-eight others was read 
aloud; but of the eight hundred and twenty-four witnesses 
for the defence, only forty-two were allowed to give evidence 
at all, and then only on points of secondary importance. The 
manner in which the presiding Judge threatened and insulted 
the prisoners, excluded them from the proceedings or sentenced 
them to dark cell and fasting for “refractory behaviour” 
(seventy-one days in all), fined their counsel (over £100), dis 
allowed their questions (over seven hundred and fifty times) 
all this baffles description. That the President of the Cout 
assumed throughout the trial the réle of an advocate rather 
than a Judge must have been evident to any one who, like 
myself, spent several mornings in Court. The condemns 
tion of the prisoners is a fitting conclusion to the régime of 
Baron Rauch, now happily tottering towards its fall. 

The aim of this outrageous trial is abundantly clear. The 
Magyars saw in the reconciliation of Croat and Serb a grave 
danger for their own supremacy in Croatia, and consequently 
strained every nerve to break up the Croato-Serb Coalition, 
which commands a clear working majority in the Diet of 
Agram. A free hand in Croatia was part of the pmce 
demanded by the Hungarian Government from the Ballplats 
in return from its acquiescence in the annexation policy. 
That the Magyar policy in Croatia had been s0 unsuccessful 
is due partly to the Chauvinism of Budapest and partly to the 
mismanagement of its agent, Baron Rauch. 

The Croatian question may be described without exaggers 
tion as the decisive problem of the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. For it supplies the clue to the Southern Slav 
question as a whole, and on the course of events in Croatia 
depends not only the fate of Dalmatia and the new provinces 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but also the whole future of the 
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: tract of country extending from 
Croat are otivari oa from the besa of Trieste to the 
Temesvs ‘seastien The unity of the race is only a question 
ey eee unless it is to be attained in spite of Austria and 
of aie bounds of the Habsburg Monarchy—a solution 
outside uld involve a universal war and an upheaval such 
go has not seen since the days of Napoleon—it must 
as pe under the Habsburg sceptre, by the formation of 
1“ on Southern Slav kingdom on the Eastern Adriatic. 
en of Bosnia by the house of Habsburg and its 
pen > sceagullien by the Great Powers has transferred 
— tre of gravity from the Serbs to the Croats, from 
re et to Agram, and has at the same time greatly 
- coal the importance of the Croatian element in Austria- 
ac For the key to the whole situation lies in the fact 
that the two provinces have been definitely annexed, without 
ny clear arrangement having been made as to their future 
yo and ownership ; and the next act in the Southern Slav 
oat will be a struggle between Austria and Hungary for 
heir possession. The spoils are great. For Austria has not 
merely the Hinterland of Dalmatia at stake, but also her 
infiuence in the joint Navy, economic power in the Northern 
Balkans, and a strategic key to lock off the Magyars from the 
sea,—in short, Austria is bidding for the hegemony in the 
Monarchy, while Hungary stakes upon the issue the realisa- 
tion or abandonment of that “ Magyar Imperium” which has 
haunted the dreams of so many of her sons. In the approach- 
ing struggle between the two halves of the Dual Monarchy, 
Croatia will hold the balance, and her friendship may 
prove decisive. The Croats are the surest defence of the 
Eastern Adriatic against Irredentism; they form the best 
recruiting-ground for the Navy and the merchant service ; 
their country is the gate to Bosnia and the Balkans; above 
all, they are the fatal obstacle to a policy of Magyarica- 
tion. If, then, Vienna has at last realised her Imperial 
mission, she will seek to win the lasting friendship and 
devotion of the Croatian nation by abandoning her old motto 
of Divide ef impera, and promoiing the unity of Croat and 
Serb. The Southern Slav problem is the decisive problem of 
Balkan politics, and on its solution depends, not merely the 
extension of Austrian influence in the Balkans, but the very 
future of the Habsburg Monarchy itself.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scotus Viator. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ADVANCE OF SOCIALISM. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “ Srecrartor,”’} 

Sir,—It is difficult to treat with becoming gravity Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s appeal to moderate Liberals in your issue of last week 
to join with him and the Tariff Reformers “ in defence of the 
established social order,” for surely arguments less moderat® 
in character were never yet addressed to moderate men. 
With the minor points which Lord Hugh raises in a letter 
bristling with vehement exaggeration I may perhaps deal 
briefly. Many people will be inclined to think that if Lord 
Hugh can produce no better precedents than those of 1860 
and of 1827 for his assertion that the Honse of Lords is 
entitled to amend and to reject a Money Bill, he had better 
have left his criticism on the Prime Minister unwritten, and 
have confined himself to studying Lord Salisbury’s language 
on the subject. And most Liberals, I think, will be ready 
to assure him that, even in a House of Commons which “ has 
been flogged and fettered into obedience” by the “extreme 
section” of the Cabinet, whose “recklessness and unscrupu- 
lousness” you once again last week deplore, no Liberal is 
“rigorously punished” for expressing his opinion; and Mr. 
Harold Cox, so far from being “ostracised,” retains in no 
small measure the regard of friends and colleagues who 
deplore his views. “Gag” is a word which sounds rather 
foolish when one counts up the speeches made on the Budget 
by Mr. Cox and Mr. Ridsdale, for instance, on our side, and 
by Lord Robert Cecil and Sir Frederick Banbury upon the 
other. And “servility” is a charge that should not be 
brought against Liberals who think the views of Mr. Asquith 
and Sir Edward Grey upon this subject both more accurate and 
more reasonable than the criticisms of Lord Hugh Cecil. 

But more important than these obiter dicta are the 
arguments which Lord Hugh adduces to prove that the 








Government are plunging into Socialism, and to justify himself 
in abetting the Lords in what is a reckless political gamble. 
Lord Hugh gives three proofs for his strong assertions. The 
first is that last year the Government established old-age 
pensions; the second is that this year they have introduced 
the Development Bill; the third is that Mr. Winston 
Churchill in a recent brilliant speech declared that we ought 
to consider the origin as well as the amount of wealth. It is 
interesting to notice that among these evidences of Socialism 
the actual proposals of the Budget have no place,—a fact 
which, I hope, indicates that Lord Hugh retains a soberer 
judgment than his controversial methods would occasionally 
imply. 

Now what are these three pieces of evidence worth as a 
proof that “social order” is at stakeP First, a sentence of 
Mr. Churchill's at Leicester seems hardly sufficient ground 
for rallying moderate Liberals to the destruction of Free- 
trade and to the support of the House of Lords, “ whatever 
the House of Lords decide to do.” Secondly, the passing of 
a Development Bill for improving the highways of the 
country, and for encouraging experiments like afforestation, 
which are to be subject to the sanction of Parliament and to 
rigid Treasury control, is still some way from anarchy and 
revolution. And when Lord Hugh suggests that the 
nationalisation of the means of production and of distribution 
may “ fall within the large borders” of this Bill, one wonders 
respectfully what has become of the sense of proportion 
of the Unionist Party. Thirdly, when Lord Hugh picks out 
the Old-Age Pensions Act as a proof that the Govern- 
ment are rushing into Socialism, we have a right to ask him 
what he thinks of the record of the Unionist leaders on that 
subject, and of the votes and speeches of the great majority 
of the Unionist Party. Is he so certain that in throwing in 
his lot with the Tariff Reformers he is going to escape the 
Socialistic perils he abhors? 

I must not dwell longer on the argumente by which Lord 
Hugh endeavours to appeal to moderate men. But may I, 
without failing in courtesy to a controversialist, whose 
epithets bewilder one, but whose character and conrage all 
opponents respect, put this question to him and those he 
represents? Is not this a moment when an appeal is more 
needed to the moderate men in the Unionist ranks? We are 
faced with a grave Constitutional crisis. The House of Lords 
has apparently determined to throw down a challenge to the 
House of Commons such as it has not ventured on for three 
generations, and it is deliberately choosing the weakest ground 
to fight on, the ground of the financial privileges of the 
Commons. The reasons for this action, as everybody knows, 
are reasons of selfish interest and of party tactics, nothing 
else; and their nature will not be concealed from the country 
by flimsy attempts to get up a Socialist scare. The forces 
which are driving the Lords to a reckless decision are, first, 
the powerful influence of the liquor trade; secondly, the 
irritation of certain wealthy City interests, both of them con- 
cerned in resisting taxation; and thirdly, the strong pressure 
of the Tariff Reform leaders, who see in this Budget the 
imminent destruction of their hopes. Can Lord Hugh Cecil, 
can any Conservative who retains his sense of statesmanship 
and judgment, welcome a battle fought upon those lines? 
As a Liberal, whether moderate or immoderate, I hope and 
believe that it is now too late for the Lords to draw back 
But does not the action of what Lord Hugh calls “the forces 
of moderation ” excuse a Liberal for asking if there are any 
moderate men within the Tory Party still P—I am, Sir, &c., 

OC, E, Maret, 





(To rus Eprror or tax “ Srectaron,”] 
S1zr,—Will you allow a plain man to endorse every word of 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s excellent letter in your issue of last 
Saturday, and to appeal for an absolutely united front against 
the Socialism of the present Government? The so-called 
Liberals have appealed through the mouths of Messrs. Lloyd 
George and Churchill to the greed of every wastrel voter in 
the country, and even to the supposed self-interests of honest 
working men, and it is idle to think that, once adopted, the 
policy of the Budget could be reversed: appetite comes with 
eating. Though the present attack is limited to real pro- 
perty, there is little doubt but that suecess would be followed 
by attacks on the people’s savings in other directions. 
Capitalists are already taking their precautions ; but with the 
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passing of the Budget many millions of the country’s savings 
will yearly go abroad. Even if the Socialistic parts of the 
Government’s proposals were eventually reversed, much 
capital will have been definitely lost to the industries of the 
country, and it would take a generation to restore to wise 
investors any confidence in the non-predatory nature of the 
English Government. I suppose that a million pounds 
invested in such trades as steel, coal, or cotton provides the 
means wherewith some three to five thousand persons can 
earn a good living wage. It is appalling to consider the effects 
on industry, unemployment, and pauperism that the Govern- 
ment’s campaign against property will entail if it be 
successful. 

There can be no doubt that large majorities, both of 
Unionists and of Radicals, agree that the only alternative to 
this Socialistic Budget is Tariff Reform. This being so, it is 
certain that the fight will be waged with Tariff Reform pitted 
against those Government proposals whose definite object is 
to reduce the selling value of certain forms of accumulated 
savings, an aim which in private life one would call robbery. 
It is evident that Tariff Reform need not be the sole alterna 
tive, but the battle is set on these lines, and it behoves every 
man who does not wish to see his country become a licensed 
thief to take his place in the ranks as his captains appoint. 

A Free-trade Unionist is in the position of a soldier under 
fire, who may be convinced that his General’s tactics are not 
the best, but for whom it would be criminal to initiate a 
movement on his own part, and by introducing his own plans 
to disarrange the order of the whole defence. It is his duty 
to stand and fight where he stands. A Free-trade Unionist 
Member of Parliament is like a Brigadier of such an army, 
and, having made his protest, he can honourably fight the 
general foe under the general plan. There are many other 
lines of attack against the Budget than those of Turiff 
Reform, but at least he must be prepared to acquiesce in 
his party’s plan, and, if necessary, give a silent vote for it in 
the House. Otherwise he has no alternative than to retire 
from the fight; he would be a traitor to a greater cause 
than Free-trade who forced a three-cornered contest in any 
constituency during the coming Election. 

I write as a Liberal Free-trader who has never voted Tory, 
believing it to be the duty of all anti-Socialists to drop minor 
controversies among themselves, and to unite all the forces 
that make for stability. We are facing revolution, and at 
such a time there is no room for internecine strife. Let me 
beg you, Sir, during the progress of the most vital political 
struggle England has seen since the days of Cromwell, to 
drop the very phrase “ Free-trade” from the columns of the 
Spectator, and with the whole force of your honourable and 
powerful paper to unite whole-heartedly in fighting the 
common enemy, Socialism.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Glazenwood Cottage, Guildford. A. C. Curtis. 





(To tae Epitor or ras “ Srecraror.””] 
Sm,—I am not in a position to say what answer moderate 
Liberals will give to the appeal made to them by Lord Hugh 
Cecil in your last issue. Possibly they will reply that, much 
as they dislike some of the later developments of Liberalism, 
they can feel no confidence that, if they transfer their support 
to the party which is advocating the interference of the State 
in matters of trade, they will not be doing more to advance 
genuine Socialism than they will by holding fast to their 
party creed. They may also be inclined to point out that, 
even supposing the Development Bill contains in itself the 
seeds of Socialism, it is nevertlieless true that the Oppo- 
sition Whips did not think fit to divide against its second 
reading; and that, as regards old-age pensions, the Unionists 
are ofiicially committed to their continuance. But I am 
not so much concerned with the attitude of Liberals as 
I am to consider what will be tho result to Free-trade if 
Unionist Free-traders decide to follow Lord Hugh’s advice, 
To do so would be, in my opinion, to abandon for ever such 
chances as remain to us of effective resistance to the present 
assault upon Free-trade. If Unionist Free-traders now occupy 
an almost untenable position, we have only ourselves to thank. 
So nervous have we been of saying or doing anything which 
eould by any possibility be thought to injure the Unionist 
Party, that the party has believed it safe to ignore our 
existence, to attack our representatives in the House of 
Commons, and to inscribe Tariff Reform on its banners to 





the exclusion of all the other principles which 
formerly held dear. Truly they will be justified ; 
their contempt if we now lend onr active Bu - 
to their tearing and raging propaganda. It is idk 
to say that we only lend it to Conservatism, fo, Con. 
servatism and Tariff Reform are now convertible terms, 
and, should the present Government be defeated at the poll, 
nothing that we can do hereafter will prevent the carryin 
through of a policy of Tariff Reform. We shall have helped 
to defeat Free-trade without any guarantee that, we shall 
have checked Socialism (for Tariff Reform and Socialism are 
nearly allied); we shall have lent our aid to those who hava 
publicly scorned it, and have put the seal upon our politica} 
ineptitude. The position would, in my view, be materia) 
altered if, in return for our support, we could get ml 
assurance that a detailed scheme of Tariff Reform would 
be submitted to the electorate before being put i, 
operation, and that at the next General Election th, 
seats of the present Unionist Free-trade Members will }, 
secured from the attacks of Tariff Reformers; but, fai}; 
these assurances, I protest against a policy of political suicide. 
The only check which now exists on Tariff Reform aggression 
lies in the fear of the party organisers that thousands of 
Unionist Free-traders will cast their votes against them unless 
they moderate the intolerant tactics of the extremists, and | 
therefore trust that Unionist Free-traders will carefully cougt 
the cost before they decide to follow Lord Hugh’s advice. 
I am, Sir, &e., G. F. Mortum, 
New University Club. 


[To rae Epiron or Tus “Specraror.”] 

Srr,—Like, I believe, the vast majority of travelling Britons, 
Britons whose business or pleasure takes them into the four 
quarters of the globe, Iam a Tariff Reformer. We are, ag 4 
class, perhaps not the best judges of what is commercially 
best for the Old Country, neither have we the opportunity of 
going thoroughly into the intricacies of the Fiscal problem; 
but from the broad Imperial point of view, we are whole. 
hearted supporters of a policy which we believe will tend to 
weld together our Empire by means of a Preferential tariff 
that is now but linked by the intangible bonds of sentiment, 
I think I am expressing the opinion of all Tariff Reformers, 
both at home aud abroad, when I say that rather than that our 
present Socialistic legislators should receive any encouragement 
at the polls, we would gladly defer our tariff changes for a season 
We have seen in our wanderings up and down the world 
various legislative excursions into Socialism. We have seen 
as a result the seemingly inevitable imposition of a burean- 
cracy, a form of government that stifles enterprise, kills 
initiative of Government and people alike, and introduces into 
politics bribery and corruption. That is tho natural sequence 
of the frenzied rush of place-seekers entailed by each and 
every change of Government. Let the Tory leaders, a 
representatives of the anti-Socialists of Great Britain, give 
the nation the assurance that should they be returned a 
the next General Election “no fiscal changes shal! be made 
without a further appeal to the country.” Propagandists 
may in the interval preach Protection to their hearts 
content, but for the present “Tariff Reform” must 
be eliminated from the oficial programme. The whole 
force of the nation must be focussed on fighting this 
insidious Socialism, so that with one united impulse th 
electors, Free-fooders and Protectionists, Liberals and Tories, 
may by their unanimous vote give such a blow to “ Lloyd 
Georgeism” that, should they again be returned to power a 
the inevitable Tariff Reform election of the future, the 
mandate of the nation against Socialism will still be remem- 
bered, and they will be bold indeed if they again attempt to 
rush Socialism upon an unwilling people. We can bear wit 
equanimity the inevitable taunts of our opponents that ¥é 
have “shelved” Tariff Reform in the knowledge that we 
have postponed a controversial legislative proposition in tho 
face of a real and imminent danger to our national existence 
—I am, Sir, &., Crrit E, Tawaltes. 





[To rue Eprror or rue “ Spzcrator.”] 
Srr,—In reply to the deeply interesting appeal in your 
columns from Lord Hugh Cecil to moderate Liberals, may 
explain why some of us, though strong opponents of Socialism, 
support the measures of this Government? We are of the 
opinion that our power for good as a nation, our progresé 
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sociady, and commercially, are being” impeded 
burdened with a large number of citizens who 
able of performing the duties of citizenship 
with which our law vests them. We hold the deterioration of 
these citizens and the halt in our national progress to be the 
direct result of the special privileges granted by the nation 
to the “land” and “trade” interests,—which privileges have 
misused. I take as an instance this quotation 
sh made by Sir Thomas Dyke Acland at the 
Rural Housing held at Taunton on Saturday 


mentally, 
because we are 
are quite incap 


been greatly 
from the s 
Conference on 
nar : vas being called very emphatically to the preva- 
A —_ of the rural districts of the country, of a deplorably 
- ie of morality,—a standard which, if suffered to prevail, 
t be attended by serious results. The publication of the two 
= ‘kable Reports of the Royal Commission had drawn public 
OT en to the fact that undoubtedly much of the pauperism, 
ate a the feeble-mindedness, and not a little of the lowness of 
the moral standard were due to the unsatisfactory state of the 
homes of the poorer rural classes.” 
We know that much more could be said of the slums of our 
larger towns, and the evil that overcrowding produces is still 
further increased by the demoralising effect of the “trade.” 
What can we do? We cannot blame this portion of the 
electorate for giving their vote to those who bid highest for 
their support, by promising to brighten their miserable lives. 
They constitute a national danger, for which we cannot 
consider either the Liberal or Conservative Party free from 
blame. What justice can we give? We cannot take away 
their franchise. We cannot wonder that a vast body of the 
younger voters on whom we have forced the blessings of 
compulsory education are stirred to the very soul by the 
degradation they see around them. The charity funds, the 
poorhouse, the asylum, the prison, may be necessary evila, 
but a man does not need much education to see that by 
spending money to keep citizens from sinking you are doing 
a much greater work than paying for the upkeep of the above 
painfully expensive institutions. We look upon the old-age 
pensions a8 a barrier against Socialism, and we believe 
that the country will gain by the relief from State inter- 
ference in the lives of the aged which the Old-Age 
Pensions Act ensures. We moderate Liberals believe 
that the only way to fight Socialism and win is to 
make the life of the individual citizen brighter, giving 
better surroundings and a chance of real home life. Do the 
Conservative Party offer any hope of this? They are bound 
to Tariff Reform, which, whether it proves successful or not, 
must hasten the spread of Socialism. If, as we think, it raises 
the cost of living and decreases employment, the misery that 
at present exists will be made more acute, and the mass of the 
people will be prepared to try any extreme remedy that is 
plausible, and the Socialists will lead them. If, on the other 
hand, Tariff Reform did succeed, it would prove to the hilt 
the contention of the Socialist that the State could success- 
fully manage the businesses of this country. We believe that 
the masses of the people now understand that they have not 
had justice, and will risk “Socialism” rather than continue 
to be dominated by the united great interests of the “land” 
and the “trade.” The Liberal Party appear to be attempting 
to rule the “ vested interests,” the Conservative to create new 
ones; the alternative is “Socialism.” And as we know our 
whole future depends on this battle, we support the Liberal 
Party. —I am, Sir, &c., JAMES WALKER 
(Yorkshire “99” Club). 


len 
low sta 


Knowle House, Mirfield. 





(To tae Epiron ov rae “ Srecraror.”’} 

S1r,—Lord Hugh Cecil appeals to all moderate Liberals to 
support the House of Lords if it decides to oppose Socialism,— 
t..,such Socialism as is alleged to be embodied in the Budget. 
But what then? In the event of this “Socialistic” Budget 
being rejected, we know from Highbury and a hundred plat- 
forms that the alternative is a Tariff Reform Budget. Will 
Lord Hugh Cecil again advise us to follow the lead of the 
House of Lords? Does he not know well that the House of 
Lords will swallow a revolutionary Protectionist Budget with- 
out wincing? He is in a dilemma, as would be also any 
moderate Liberals who dallied for a single moment with the 
thought of backing up the partisan Peers, whose main desire 
is to “down” the Government. For proof, examine their 
record.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Lena Sturrock. 


THE PEERS AND THE BUDGET. 
[To tae Eprror or tux “Srecraron.”’] 

S1r,—Surely, if the Budget is admittedly bad and mischievous, 
the Lords should take the honest course of refusing to eanction 
it. Your arguments in favour of giving the Radicals rope 
that they may hang themselves more effectually at last will 
appeal to many readers, but it seems an instance of “ doing 
evil that good may come,” and a very dangerous precedent. 
Honesty and manliness are characteristics on which English- 
men pride themselves: let the Lords adopt the honest and 
manly course, and leave the consequences to adjust them- 
selves.—I am, Sir, &c., J. = D. 





[To tae Eprror or tax “ Srecraror,”"] 
Srr,—May I with all respect question the wisdom of the 
advice contained in your article on “The Peers and the 
Budget” in the Spectator of October 2nd? 

Your earlier advice that the Lords should reject the 
land clauses was, in my opinion, sound. The immediate 
effect of rejection would be a direct pecuniary gain, as the 
nation at large would be saved the heavy expense of a 
valuation; and the individual landowner would also be 
saved the cost which he would be obliged to incur by 
having his land valued, and in many instances by having, 
in addition, the title to it investigated by his legal adviser. 
(In many cases it will be necessary for the valuer to be 
furnished with a legal opinion as to rights of light, way, 
restrictive covenants, &c., before he can make a valuation.) 
When all this expense has been incurred, the result to this 
year’s revenue is a minus quantity. In a year when an 
additional sum of £16,000,000 is required, the majority of 
people will, I think, consider that the time is not opportune 
for increasing the year’s deficit by undertaking a costly 
valuation of the whole of the land in the country; and the 
rejection of the clauses by the Lords would cause a feeling of 
relief. 

I do not argue either for or against the principle of taxing 
unearned increment in land. Iam directing my remarks to 
the present scheme, which, I submit, is too vague and costly and 
comprehensive. We have insufficient data to enable the details 
of the scheme to be settled, and the Government are asking us 
to take something very like a step in the dark. The Government 
should furnish particulars of the number and nature of the 
valuations which will be required and an estimate of the cost 
of obtaining them ; and it may perhaps be desirable to limit 
the scheme for the present to certain counties or districts. 
The Government have not stated what the ultimate cost of 
carrying out the present proposals will be, nor have they 
stated approximately what the revenue will be. The Lords 
can justly and with reason say:—“ We cannot advise and 
consent to this scheme. It is too much in the air; it is not 
finance, and it is not businesslike.” I do not think that the 
Government would go to the country on an issue as to whether 
the Lords were acting Constitutionally in rejecting a portion 
of the Finance Bill when the effect of the rejection will be 
a present pecuniary gain. Incidentally, may I suggest that 
it would be desirable to have a clear issue raised as to 
the powers of the Lords under the Constitution with 
regard to Finance Bills? It will be remembered that all 
Acts of Parliament are stated to be enacted “by the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty by and with the advice 
and consent of tke Lords Spiritual and Temporal and 
Commons in this parliament assembled.” It is reducing 
legislation to a farce if the Commons can label a Bill 
“Finance,” and insist upon the Lords accepting it without 
alteration, and then say it is enacted “ by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal”; and one 
may question the Constitutional power of the Commons to 
include schemes of social reform in a Bill so labelled. I hope 
the Government have not so unchecked a power as that which 
they appear to claim. 

On the question of taxing unearned increment, I would like 
to ask how it is proposed to prevent the application to land of 
the economic law that the consumer pays. The landowner 
is in the position of the producer, and the purchasers and 
lessees of land are in the position of consumers. How will 
they eventually escape the tax P—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. A. Grunpr. 





Dundee, 


14 John Dalton Street, Manchester. 
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TARIFF REFORM AND THE NEXT ELECTION. 
[To rue Eprron or raz “Srecraror,”] 

S1r,—I am‘aconvinced Tariff Reformer. Iam persuaded that, 
having regard to the policy of other countries, it is both 
legitimate and desirable to impose reasonable import-duties, 
and I am prepared to prove from everyday business practice 
that we, as foreigners, actually do pay a large portion of the 
duties levied on our goods by other countries. 

Will you allow so unworthy a reader of the Spectator to 
protest most strongly against the proposal to make Tariff 
Reform the chief issue in the coming appeal to the electors ? 
It is only a united Conservative Party that can hope 
to overthrow the present Radical-Socialist majority, and 
on this question the party is far from unanimous. More- 
over, tens of thousands of moderate Liberals whose support 
might otherwise be confidently expected will certainly be 
alienated if the battle is to be between tariffs and Free-trade. 
The Conservative leaders and journals are saying that there 
is no other way of raising the necessary revenue. Is this 
true? I think not. It appears to me that there are two 
absolutely incontrovertible principles which should govern 
local or Imperial finance in a self-governing country. 
(1) That all taxes should be contributed by each in propor- 
tion to his means. (2) That every person paying taxes should 
know what he pays, so that he may take an intelligent and 
personal interest in its expenditure. 

The so-called leaders of the people are afraid to trust the 
democracy, and avoid as far as they can all taxation that 
affects them directly. In the whirligig of time the Con- 
servative Party has come to represent the best traditions of 
Liberalism. Is it too much to ask that to the oft-repeated 
question, “How do you propose to raise the amount of 
estimated deficit?” our leaders should reply that they will 
raise it by direct taxation—by an addition to the Income-tax 
and its extension downwards—a “broadening of the base,” 
so that all who are in receipt of a living wage shall feel their 
share of the burden; that, if necessary, they will admit and 
extend the principle of graduated taxation, showing that the 
rich are prepared to bear their share, or even more, but that 
in doing this they will sweep away all the anomalies and 
exceptions that vex the soul of the taxpayer and enormously 
increase the cost of collection? If the party would adopt 
some such policy, coupled with an absolute pledge to dis- 
courage all “ wild-cat” schemes for expending public money 
and to reform the spending Departments, and to insist on 
economy and efficiency in every branch of the public service 
—in a word, to follow the sane and sober policy advocated by 
the Spectator—I think they would deserve and receive the 
support of all moderate and fair-minded voters. And as for 
Tariff Reform, let it be understood that this will be intro- 
duced tentatively, moderately, and in gradual replacement of 
the indirect taxes which press hardly and unfairly on special 
sections of the community,—e.g., the smokers and the non- 
teetotalers.—I am, Sir, &c., I. W. Booruroyp. 

9 The Circus, Greenwich. 





THE UNDEVELOPED LAND TAX. 
(To tue Eprron or Tae “ Srecraror.’’) 
Srr,—The Prime Minister bas said that the new taxes will 
not affect any one with an income of less than £2,000. What 
is to be said of that statement in view of the following 
facts ? 

A friend of mine, on the death of his father some years ago, 
came into possession as life tenant of a considerable estate in 
Middlesex, mortgaged “up to the hilt.” The gross income 
is £2,600. The interest on the mortgages is £1,800, rates are 
£110, Land-tax £40, tithes £50, repairs and insurance (payable 
by the owner) say £95, and the total outgoings mount up to 
£2,150, leaving a net income of £450. If a purchaser for 
building purposes could be found (and my friend has 
for years been only too anxious to find one) the value 
would, roughly speaking, be over £100,000, owing largely 
to the roads which my friend has (by dint of the utmost 
economy and self-denial) managed to construct. But 
there is no probability of a purchaser yet, as the estate 
is not within the building margin, although in a few 
years it probably will be. If the Finance Bill be passed, 
this unfortunate man will have to pay (in addition to 
Income-tax) a sum of upwards of £200 for Site Value Duty 
—as by Section 14 (3) the value ia to be the value free from 








e iat. 
encumbrances—or, in other words, over 46 per cent. of hiy 
income, and will, as a corollary, have the selling value of his 
equity of redemption correspondingly reduced, with the 
additional risk that his mortgagees’ security being thus 
ciated they will callin their money! Can anything be mon 
monstrous and unjust, more at variance with the axiom that 
men should be taxed according to their means, or more incon. 
sistent with the Prime Minister’s assertion P 

Let me add that the above is not only an actual but also 4 
typical case.—I am, Sir, &e., AU. 





THE MERCHANT SERVICE. 

(To ruw Eprron or res “Specraron.”’} 
Srzr,—With Trusts, Amalgamation, or Preference I am not 
greatly concerned, despite the trend which exists in my book, 
“Lords of the Sea,” which you so generously reviewed oy 
September llth. But I am concerned with the fact that 
under a strenuous competitive system there comes a moment 
when cheapness may only be obtained by sweating. I do no 
suggest that the specifics enumerated at the commencement 
of this letter are the only possible specifics, but I do suggest 
that a system which exhibits the amazing scandals of oy; 
tramp service has quite completely broken down, and js no 
longer worthy of bolstering. I say this, too, that whe 
sweating exists at sea, it is out of the power of any know 
condition of inspection. 

You say that “freedom of competition and such efficient 
supervision of ships as shall prevent any unseaworthy tramp 
putting to sea are conditions which safeguard each other,” 
But, with all respect, Iam unable to accept that assertian, 
and if you, Sir, will permit me, I will say why. 

We have had free competition, but we have not now, and 
never have had, any “ efficient supervision.” Government, for 
which apparently we must substitute the Treasury, has no 
money to apply to this object, precisely as it has no money 
to take from the shipowner’s shoulders the burden of the 
light dues, to mention only one, of which it has accumulated 
a nest-egg of something over a million sterling that can only 
be termed a surcharge. 

The truth is that the vast bulk of our ships are never 
surveyed on sailing day. The only vessels which receive this 
attention at the hands of Government are those whose owners 
for their own sakes will take care that everything is of the 
best, and these ships are harassed. Tramps are not surveyed 
at all, nor is there any regulation as to the number of men 
they shall carry. (I am considering here everything which 
carries cargo as distinct from passenger vessels, whether 
driven by sail or steam.) A steam tramp may proceed to sea 
with a man on the look-out, a man at the wheel, and a third 
as “handy man” about the decks, to work as directed 
These men are usually aliens. So, too, are many of the 
captains and officers who command them. And these ships, 
if I may hammer home the point, are eighty per cent. of the 
whole mercantile marine of Great Britain. 

When ships are old, and it is obvious that Government will 
condemn them, they are sold, sometimes to British owners 
who register abroad, sometimes to the foreigner, and in this 
way they are enabled to continue the game of competition 
against ourselves. Now it is the old in the main which 
founder and are posted as missing; the old which, curiously, 
are burnt or cast away; which are troubled by huge seas 
that smash them and disable the crews; and frequently, if 
you delve beneath the surface, it will be found that these 
ships are owned by tinpot companies, by one-ship companies, 
that in the first instance they were built cheaply, and that 
through their lives they have been run cheaply, without 
supervision on sailing day, with cheap crews and a cheap 
outfit. 

Of course, if a vessel presents herself at the dock gates 
discordantly unfit, the inspectors will stop her, but rarely in 
other conditions. It would not be possible to survey these 
ships with the existing staff of inspectors. That, in full 
justice to a much vilified body of men,I state definitely. It 
is not that inspectors are venal, but that they are unable to 
cope with the work. They have, you will understand, to find 
out for themselves what the art of the owner, the shipmaster 
—who must side with the owner—and the owner’s surveyors 
strive to keep out of sight; and that, Sir, I think you will 
admit, is a task of some difficulty. 
I feel that this letter on a subject which scarcely appeals to 
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the majority is already too long, yet I crave your indulgence 

while I cite in support of my statements, both here and in 

my books, @ few illustrating statistics. In the latest 

Government Abstract, Board of Trade, 6,185 casualties are 
enumerated for the year 1906-7 as having happened to British 
ships. Twenty-seven ships were posted as missing. Three 
thousand and fifty-seven persons lost their lives at sea,—and 
this in spite of the fact that modern ships travel now in 
“Janes,” and therefore the opportunities for saving life are 
greater than they were formerly. In the twenty-five years 
with which this Return deals I find that we lost by drowning, 
accident, and disease 96,041 men; that we posted 1,243 missing 
ships ; and that in the five years included in the period June, 
1901-6, we posted 165 ships as missing; while in the same 
interval Japan, whose tonnage is as 1,394,745 to our 
12,791,381, posted only one. Again, it has been admitted 
recently, I believe by the late President of the Board of 
Trade, that the yearly “desertion” bill of the British 
merchant service—é.e., the tramps mainly—may be taken as 
97,000 men. 

I have extracted these figures from the tables applying to 
the British Empire as a whole, not to swell the totals, but 
because a large percentage of our losses is caused by the 
sale of vessels which are worn out to India, the Straits 
Settlements, China ports, &., and therefore should be 
included in the survey I am attempting. And I venture 
to think that they should prove, even to the uninitiated, 
that all is not well with that service which you in your 
review term “the most historic and noblest of English 
trades.” 

They apply, Sir, in the main to the tramps which feed and 
clothe England—to the shadowy “ tank ” of this critic, to 
the “biscuit-box” of another; to the “cargo-wallah,” the 
“warehouse”; anything, in point of fact, but “ship,” to 
those who are driven to accept service in them—the 
“ silent deaths” of our North Sea fishermen. Do not these 
things speak ? 

They are the ships which take their chance with bulkheads 
which can rarely save them; which, in vessels of the sailing 
type, have but one thin plate, dim in the eyes of her, called 
the “collision bulkhead”; which are manned by perhaps 
twenty-two or twenty-five men and boys all told; which, if 
they be steam-driven, may go to sea with three men in a 
wateh ; which carry huge freights that make them dangerous 
in a seaway, at prices which pay no dividends to share- 
holders commensurate with the risk to capital; which 
pay the managing owner, the one-ship company promoter, 
and are run often when iron and steel, by the flux of 
time and the action of salt water, are pitted with rust and 
corrosion. 

These are the ships which carry the nation’s produce, the 
lumbering, unbuoyant anachronisms of an unfit system; the 
drudges of the sea which build the casualty-list high and 
make the losses so definitely scandalous. These, too, are the 
ships which are pursued by the “ spotter of lame ducks”; by 
a person who lives on their dis‘ress, and sometimes is found 
at the end of his resources with an infernal machine in hand. 
They are old, these drudges of ours, and a disgrace to the 
flag. They should be condemned and broken up, not sold to 
others,—unless we, as a nation, are prepared to sit under the 
double stigma of a people which sells to Belgium its worn-out 
horses, and, to those who dare buy, the pitted crocks which 
once we called ships.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Broadstone, Dorset. 

(It is a pleasure to acknowledge the sincerity with which 
Mr. Noble advocates his cause. We are all agreed upon the 
end to be reached,—the absolute seaworthiness of every cargo 
ship which flies the British flag. It is a scandal thatso many 
“lame ducks "—“ leaking like a lobster-pot, steering like a 
dray,” as Mr. Kipling wrote of the ‘ Bolivar,’ and under- 
manned into the bargain—should be allowed to put to sea. 

Mr. Noble, however, recommends an economic cure of which 
we deny the efficacy. We cannot argue here the economic 
principles involved, but we regret that he should urge the 
application of specifics in which probably a majority of his 
countrymen do not believe. The Government already profess 
to inspect the mercantile marine. Surely the practical policy 
for Mr. Noble is, not to divide opinion, but to demand that 
the professed inspection shall not fail in a single respect, — 


EDWARD NOBLE. 


— — — 


LORD ROSEBERY ON JOHNSON. 

[To rae Epgror or tus “Srrctraror,’’} 
Srr,—Lord Rosebery’s two great speeches, delivered in such 
rapid succession, recall (of course, with a difference) the 
excitement produced by Gladstone’s “Midlothian Campaign.” 
The speech on Johnson, though the less impressive, may have 
the more lasting interest. Such would have been Goethe’s 
opinion, who would doubtless have had something of the 
feeling about a literary and psychological subject which he 
expressed strongly about a poetical one: it is “as superior to 
a political subject as the pure Eternal truth of Nature is to 
party spirit.” 

While praising Boswell’s monumental work, Lord Rosebery 
specially admired his account of the interview between Johnson 
and Wilkes. Jowett had the same preference. In my youth 
he read the passage aloud to me with such characteristic 
emphasis that I shall always associate it with his fasci- 
nating falsetto, his inimitable chirp. Mr. Gladstone spoke 
to me of Boswell’s work as beyond comparison the first of 
biographies. Jowett, while noting a seeming defect in it, paid 
ita yet higher compliment. In my “Personal Memoir” of 
him it is said :— 

“Jowett mentioned that Hawkins, in his Life, described 
Dr. Johnson as the most humorous man he had ever known. 
The Master went on to say that one could hardly gather that 
impression from Boswell, adding that he thought Boswell, being 
a Scotchman, had missed the humour of Johnson. .... . He was, 
however, a great admirer and a constant reader of the Life of 
Johnson. I once heard him exclaim: ‘ Lewis Campbell says that, 
if he were thrown on a desert island, he would like to have the 
Bible, Plato, and Shakespeare. I should be disposed to add 
Boswell.’ ” 

Lord Rosebery justly says of Johnson that he was “John 
Bull himself.” The far-reaching truth of this remark is 
shown by the fact that his popularity is, or used to be, 
almost absolutely confined to the English-speaking races. 
Taine says that the English admiration for him is a signal 
proof of the difference between English and French taste; 
and he goes on to give a list of Johnson's defects. Many 
such defects would of course be admitted by Englishmen, 
especially by English philosophers. Thus Mill somewhere 
says of him that his much overrated ability certainly did not 
lie in the direction of metaphysical speculation. In truth, 
this representative John Bull, like the lesser bulls of Philistia 
which “close us in on every side,” was, when caught in the 


mazes of metaphysics, a veritable bull in a china-shop. The 
remark may be extended to the region of morals. It was in 


reference to morals that Goethe declared the English to be 
always without intelligence; and likewise Heine, 
admitting that even a commonplace Englishman could talk 
well about politics, added that a very superior one would be 
sure to talk nonsense about morals. He doubtless meant that 
respectable Englishmen seldom understand the seamy side of 
things. Shakespeare was a great exception to this rule; and 
so are some modern novelists, such as Mr. Anthony Hope and 
Mr. W.E. Norris. Johnson also, in his famous apology for his 
friend Savage, showed that he could enter into that point of 
view. But in general the maxim that tout comprendre c'est 
tout pardonner would have been abhorrent to him. On that 
account Mark Pattison considered him to be a typical, but 
not an ideal, Englishman. Rightly or wrongly, he thought 
that he (Johnson) was too nruch of a saint to be a complete 
philosopher, or, to speak more precisely, that his quasi- 
Puritanical view of things had the effect of subordinating his 
reason to his feelings, and that somehow (like Mercator’s 
Projection) he increased for practical ends the scale of large 
portions of what he depicted. Pattison illustrated his 
estimate of Johnson by a discriminating contrast in a 
dialogue which I will venture to quote from my “Safe 
Studies ” :-— 

“A friend, walking with the Rector, spoke of Johnson as a 
representative Englishman. ‘Johnson,’ said Pattison, ‘is the type 
of an Englishman with an Englishman’s defects; Selden is the 
type of an Englishman without those defects.’ ‘To me,’ objected 
the friend, ‘Sciden seems anything but a typical Englishman. 
His moral apathy jars all my nerves, like that cab rattling over 
the stones.’ ‘Look at the cabman’s face,’ said Pattison. ‘ What 
jars you does not seem to jar him. One who has daily to drive 
over these stones should be as little sensitive as the cabman ; and 
one who would study human nature, without becoming either 
misanthropic or miserable, should be as little sensitive as Selden.’ 
Let me repeat that such views of life as the above belong rather 


while 





Ep. Spectator. } 


to a sage than to a saint; for they show a blunted sense of sin. 
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They recall the witty saying attributed to Carlyle: ‘Socrates is 
terribly at ease in Zion.’ ” 
I am now at liberty to explain that the friend here referred 
to was the late S. H. Reynolds, who afterwards, by Pattison’s 
advice, edited Selden’s “Table Talk” for the Clarendon 
Press. 
Reynolds also told me that he heard Hayward maintain 
the paradox that Johnson and Voltaire combined wit with 
wisdom as no one else ever did. He admitted that some may 
have been wittier, and others wiser, than either or both of 
these two men, but he contended that no one has equalled either 
of them, both in wit and in wisdom. This paradox, in which 
Reynolds concurred, has seemed to me worth quoting as 
illustrating the English estimate of Johnson. He himself 
would doubtless have accepted his yokefellowship with the 
infidel about as graciously as Gaisford, Dean of Christ 
Church, accepted the compliments presented to him by the 
“dean” [of hall] of one of the Colleges (“ Does this dean 
present his compliments to me? Alexander the coppersmith 
might as well present his compliments to Alexander the 
Great”). Some such estimate of the comparative merits of 
the two men would be common in Great Britain, especially 
with British matrons. But would not the estimate be reversed 
everywhere outside what I am tempted to call “Greatest 
Britain,”"—the aggregate of English-speaking communities ? 
Would not such a world-wide academy of letters as Goethe 
wished to see established place Johnson immeasurably 
below Voltaire, if not in wisdom, at any rate in wit? And 
this brings me to the chief point on which I venture to differ 
from Lord Rosebery. He seems to me to make too much of 
the superiority of Boswell’s Johnson to Eckermann’s Goethe. 
It should, however, be premised that, in the art of Boswellian 
portraiture—might not this be shortened into psychography or 
the more euphonious phrenography ?—Eckermann undoubtedly 
ranks below Boswell himself. But the value of a portrait is 
not measured only by the skill of the artist, but partly also 
by the importance of the subject. And, as Mark Pattison 
said to me, “there is only one Goethe.” It was Goethe's 
unique merit that instead of here and there sandwiching (so to 
say) a thin slice of fine poetry between two thick slices of 
prosaic philosophy, he lit up philosophy with poetry, and thus 
he has become, not excepting Lucretius, the chief poet- 
philosopher of the world. He is our friend when we are 
forced into one of our periodic leaps in the dark and when we 
say to ourselves, as Tennyson said to Jowett: “Things are 
going quite fast enough.” The Tory and old-world Johnson 
does not give us such help, nor, indeed, does Shakespeare. 
Lord Rosebery speaks of Boswell as his most helpful sick- 
bed companion. Personally I should give the preference to 
Horace, Shakespeare, and Scott, with perhaps a seasoning of 
Pepys. But of course I regard Boswell’s Johnson as a con- 
summate talker portrayed by a consummate biographer. Nor, 
indeed, should I hesitate to agree with Macaulay in setting 
Johnson the talker far above Johnson the writer. But tastes 
change with times, and I vainly tried to persuade Charles 
Austin that his quondam disciple, Macaulay, was extravagant 
in ranking The Vanity of Human Wishes with what Dryden 
called “ The Divine Satire” on which it is founded. Nor does 
Johnson’s letter to Lord Chesterfield seem to me to deserve 
all the praise that it has received. That letter has doubtless 
some powerful sentences, but it is perhaps disfigured by what 
would now be thought pedantry, and its popularity is partly 
dependent on sympathy with its author's fierce indignation 
against Chesterfield. Was not that indignation overstrained ? 
Long ago I had an elderly acquaintance who told me that she 
had formerly known an aged lady who in her youth had met 
Johnson at dinner. The Matriarch (so to call her), being 
asked whether she remembered any sayings or doings of the 
great man, unwillingly admitted that the only trait of his 
which she could recall was that he took up a sauce tureen of 
melted butter and poured its contents down his throat! I 
give this merely for what it is worth; but, first, it does not 
seem to me to be the kind of story that is likely to have 
been invented; and secondly, it is kept in countenance by 
some of the philosopher's eccentricities—such as that “he 
would in a fit of absence stoop down and twitch off a lady's 
shoe ”—which Macaulay has immortalised. In those times it 
was a high crime not to offer incense at the shrine of what 
Matthew Arnold would have called “the great goddess” 
conventionality. Johnson outraged that goddess. Is it 








aa 
strange that Chesterfield, like Horace Walpole, and eye, 
Gray, kept the blasphemer at arm’s length? But it wouig 
indeed be outrageous if my last words on this ingenium ingens 
inculto sub corpore were concerned with those trivial 8UN-spots, 
It is elsewhere related that Bishop Westcott said to me :— 

al Mr. Gladstone’s character was immeasurably greater than 

anything that he either did or said. I was far ‘more interested by 
the manner in which he held and expressed his opinions than by the 
opinions themselves.” 
Something of this sort may be said of Johnson. To which J 
will add emphatically that he, like Gladstone, was one of the 
greatest of good men, and one of the very best of great men — 
Stantes erant pedes ejus in atriis tuis, Jerusalem. 

Let me conclude by expressing my satisfaction that onr 
chief living orator has put in a word for Boswell and, by impli. 
cation, for the much-abused Boswellian tribe. Claiming, ag] 
do, to be a Lilliputian Boswell, I speak on this subject with 
feeling.—I am, Sir, &c., Lionet A. TOLLEMAcHE, 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

P.S.—I was assured that, probably on the occasion men. 
tioned above, the alert Boswell was present; that he chanced 
to be called away from Johnson after dinner; and that, on his 
return, he wearied his neighbours with questions as to what 
the great man had been saying. 





A TEST BY-ELECTION. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “Specraror.”’] 
Srr,—Could not some Member for a suitable constituency be 
induced to resign so as, by means of the consequent by. 
election, to test the feeling of the country with regard to the 
Budget before the Unionist Party finally decides upon its 
course of action? There might still be time for such an 
election to take place before the Budget reaches the Lords.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., Avon, 





A WONDERFUL STORM. 
[To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—At noon to-day (September 29th) there was an appalling 
storm over a narrow valley near North Bovey, Devonshire. 
Perhaps there is a connexion between it and the recent 
magnetic storms in other places. Four of us watched it 
from an adjoining hill and were filled with wonder and awe 
at such unusual phenomena. The storm wasentirely confined 
to the narrow valley, up which it rushed with fearful force, 
The sky was a dense black, and the wind was over- 
whelming, accompanied by strange rumblings and thunderous 
roars, though there was no actual thunder or lightning. 
Suddenly a column of water rose high into the air, appearing 
higher than all the trees, and even eclipsing the fine old 
church tower of Bovey standing on aneighbouring hill. A few 
moments later arose another spout further down the valley, 
and shortly afterwards we perceived a third. It seemed as if 
all the elements of Nature were let loose, and the contrast 
between the dark and noisy valley and the bright, calm hills 
around was remarkable indeed. We heard later that a 
cottage had been unroofed and a fine ash-tree blown down.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., N. WiLEINSON. 
North Bovey. 





A SQUIRREL’S FERRY-BOAT. 
[To tae Epiror or Tax “ Srecraror.’’} 
Srzr,—I enclose an extract from a letter just received from 
M. Henri Aren, a blind (but not always blind) correspondent 
living at Bordeaux. The incident is so pretty and striking 
that I think you may like to insert it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Robeston Wathen, Narberth. Mary S. CiLark. 


“ Squirrels are to be seen on the Landes, still more often in the 
Pyrenees. When I was a child staying with my uncle, a country 
doctor who lived in a high-perched village, he would sometimes 
take me with him on his mountain expeditions to see his patients, 
and one day as we were passing along the bank of a stream, my 
uncle caught me by the hand, saying: ‘Keep still, little man; 
watch, and you shall see a sight that few Bordelaisiens can boast 
of having seen.’ I looked in the direction my uncle pointed, and 
saw, some fifty paces from us, @ squirrel running to and fro on the 
bank, apparently very anxious and full of business. ‘ Wait a bit, 
said my uncle, ‘ we will let him have what he wants,’ and with as 
little noise as possible he broke off from a neighbouring tree a slip 
of bark and laid it gently on the water. The stream, which was 
not here at all rapid, carried it towards the squirrel, and as soon 
as it came opposite to him, with a graceful bound he alighted om 
this frail ferry-boat, which floated on with its passenger. Hoisting 
his magnificent tail by way of sail, the squirrel steered his light 
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————— 
craft towards the opposite shore, then with one more leap he came 


safely to land again, and bounded away.” 

[This story is 50 delightful a fairy-tale that we cannot resist 
publishing it, even though we cannot guarantee ite accept- 
ance by scientific naturalists. “The squirrel who hoisted his 
own tail to the breeze” should have had an illustration by 
Dicky Doyle all to himself.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publi sation. 








POETRY. 


THE MOSS-ROSE. 
Waxrne to-day in your garden, O gracious lady, 
Little you thought, as you turned in that alley remote and 
shady 
And gave me a rose, and asked if I knew its savour— 
The old-world scent of the moss-rose, flower of a bygone 
favyour— 





Little you thought, as you waited the word of appraisement, 
Laughing at first, and then amazed at my amazement, 

That the rose you gave was a gift already cherished, 

And the garden whence you plucked it a garden long perished. 


But I—I saw that garden, with its one treasure 

The tiny moss-roge, tiny even by childhood’s measure, 

And the long morning shadow of the rusty laurel, 

And a boy and a girl beneath it, flushed with a childish 


quarrel. 


She wept for her one little bud; but he, outreaching 
The hand of brotherly right, would take it for all her 
beseeching : 
And she flung her arms about him, and gave like a sister, 
eget at her own tears, and wept again when he kissed 
er. 


So the rose is mine long since, and whenever I find it 
And drink again the sharp sweet scent of the moss behind it, 
I remember the tears of a child, and her love and her laughter, 
And the morning shadows of youth, and the night that fell 
thereafter. 
Henry NEWBOLT. 








ART. 


ee 

THE NATIONAL LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE 

GRAFTON GALLERY. 

THE debt that lovers of art already owe to the National Art 
Collections Fund is writ large upon the walls of the National 
Gallery, where masterpieces of the finest quality that would 
have left the country for ever have been saved for the nation. 
Now we are deeply grateful to the Society for bringing 
together a loan collection of the works of the masters which 
is in every way remarkable. To begin witb, it is not too 
large, it has been chosen with great discretion, and the 
proportion of pictures of the first order is high. Many of 
these works have only been seen at rare intervals in a public 
gallery, and some are shown by their owners for the first 
time. The proceeds of this Exhibition will be devoted 
to furthering the objects of the Society by whom it is 
organised,—that is to say, to the acquisition of works of art 
for the nation. For all these considerations, it will appear 
that the Exhibition is a notable one. 

Reynolds is to be seen at his very best, for he never sur- 
passed the splendour of the two large groups of the Dilettanti 


Society (Nos. 7 and 8). Here indeed, if anywhere, the in- 
spiration of the Venetians has been recaptured, and Ruskin’s 
picturesque saying is justified: “‘ He rose from their footstools 
to share their thrones.” It is of course true that the inspira- 
tion was caught up from the past, and was not a new message 
delivered to mankind; but, with such a noble result, who 
feels inclined to be critical? At the same time, it was 
wise to hang these pictures so that we can enjoy them before 
going into the room where are the portraits by Titian. 
Every one must be grateful to have the opportunity of 
seeing the two splendid pictures of men which show the 
great Venetian in the full splendour of his art. The first 
of these (No. 84) is given to Giorgione in the catalogue, but 
there can be little doubt that this recent ascription is only a 
revulsion against the destructive criticism of the last genera- 
tion. In this splendid picture the colour, painting, and 
penetrating analysis of character of Titian are triumphantly 
manifested. The feeling of structure in the head is peculiarly 
his, and not that of Giorgione, who in this respect was not the 
equal of Titian. The face is one of those absolutely individual 
things which once seen can never be forgotten, and a deep 
mental impression is conveyed by means of workmanship as 
sincere and restrained as it is subtle. The only place where 
the painter has allowed himself to manifest his mastery of 
brush-stroke is in the black upper sleeve, which makes 
the displays of Hals in the next room look showy. As a 
work of colour the picture is extraordinarily effective with 
its deep-toned flesh relieved by the white linen, and the crimson 
of the lower part of the sleeve lighting up the blacks of the 
dress and the sombre background. To see this picture per- 
fectly we must catch a gleam of the afternoon sun upon it, 
when it shines like a stained-glass window. The other portrait 
of a man (No. 86) is probably a rather later work of the 
master’s. It is less steeped in poetry, but even more subtle 
in characterisation. The colour, too, is more diffused and less 
strongly contrasted, but perfectly appropriate to the haunting 
expression of the face. 

Between these splendid portraits hangs the Giorgione 
belonging to the Glasgow Art Gallery (No. 85). It is needless 
to say that this picture is a battleground of the experts. It is 
now sometimes attributed to Cariani, a painter who seems to 
possess quite a growing reputation. The subject of the 
picture is The Woman Taken in Adultery. Although the depth 
and brilliancy of the colours are the first thing to strike the 
attention, the power of the characterisation of some of 
the figures is very great indeed. The accusing man is full 
of vigour, and throughout the work there is a largeness 
of handling that is most impressive. The composition is 
curiously ungainly, though full of force. The figures 
straggle across the canvas, and there seems little thonght in 
their disposition for the boundaries of the frame, a quality so 
different from the rhythmical balance of such works as 
the Concert in the Louvre or other authentic paintings of 
Giorgione. 

A Venetian work of very great charm is the Rustic Concert 
(No. 92). Here we see how a lesser Venetian could when 
under the spell of Giorgione produce a work of great poetic 
charm, even when his technical abilities in regard to form 
were severely limited. The beauty of the poses and the general 
arrangement of the figures make the suggestion highly 
probable that here we have a copy of a lost original of 
Giorgione. The picture is in a bad state of preservation, and 
there is a sad air of neglect about ite dirty surface and 
clumsy repaintings. Another Venetian picture of great 
charm is the Gian Bellini, Infant Bacchus (No. 79), with its 
lovely head, the harmonious colour of the blue drapery, and 
the background. Before leaving the Venetian pictures 
attention must be called to the gem-like little Giorgione Holy 
Family (No. 81), and to the remarkable portrait ascribed to 
the same painter (No. 60), with its strong individuality; and 
also to the beautiful Carpacccio Holy Family (No. 83), and 
the portrait of a man ascribed to Marco Basaiti (No. 82). 

The two Raphaels from Panshanger are here, and they well 
illustrate how infinitely greater this painter was when he 
worked in fresco than when he used oil-paint. Nevertheless, the 
later of the two Madonnas (No. 66) shows the incomparable 
power the master had of fillmg a space and of combining 
figures into an organic whole. The portrait of a Cardinal 
and his secretary ascribed to Raphael (No. 65) has much 








more the appearance of the work of Sebastiano del Piombo 
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with its hot flesh-colour and absence of any distinction in 
the composition. 

Florentine art is not largely represented, but there is a very 
interesting portrait group of a man and a boy by Ghirlandaio 
(No. 67), with a traithful representation of the effect of a head 
dark against the sky and landscape seen through the window 
behind it. Two saints by Filippo Lippi (No. 69) bring us 
into contact with the large style of Florentine wall-painting 
with its simplified forms and tones. The warrior-saint has 
that delightful element of fantasy characteristic of Fra 
Filippo. 

The little Portuguese picture of the latter part of the 
fifteenth century is very welcome, not only from its rarity, 
but for its charm of pale greys and graceful drawing. The 
Hubert Van Eyck of The Holy Women at the Sepulchre 
(No. 75) is a fine work, taking us back in memory to the 
Ghent altar-piece. It has an early morning charm with its 
pale sky and fresh landscape, so different from the more 
ardent pictures painted on the other side of the Alps. 

Among the Dutch pictares stands out the wonderful 
Vermeer of Delft (No. 50). Here was a painter who could by 
his magic make out of a soldier in a big black hat an object of 
monumental grandeur, and more powerful on its tiny scale 
than even the masterly row of portraits by Hals (Nos. 36, 
37, 38). 

Rembrandt’s portrait of a man (No. 39) is a notable work, 
and so is the beautiful Saskia (No. 43), with its splendid 
solidity. How these works emphasise the vulgarity of 
Lawrence, with his meretricious appeals, which culminate in 
the circular Mrs. Maguire and Arthur Fitzjames (No. 54), 
where all the brilliancy of the painter's execution only serves 
to emphasise the badness of his taste. 

Goya’s portrait of the Duke of Wellington (No. 27) is a 
curiosity. It is instinct with life; but was the startled 
expression, we wonder, characteristic, or the result of the 
painter's vagaries? Was not Goya said to have chased the 
Duke from the studio with a drawn sword on account of an 
unfortunate critical remark? This portrait seems to bear 
some record of the incident. 

It is impossible to take leave of so remarkable a collection 
without paying a tribute to all concerned in its management, 
and to the generosity of the owners of the pictures. A special 
word of thanks must be given to Messrs. Ricketts and 
Shannon, who have been responsible for the hanging. They 
have accomplished their difficult work with the greatest 
ability. Indeed, the arrangement of the black-framed Dutch 
pictures on the gold wall of the large room is in itself to be 
counted among the successes of the Exhibition. H. §. 


BOOKS 
—_>——— ; 
BRITAIN UNDER SOCIALISM.* 

The Secret of the League is a novel, but we review it among 
books which are not novels because, as it is almost entirely 
political and gives a picture of the country as it might be 
under a Socialistic Government, it is in a sense a tract for the 
times. It was first published, we believe, about four years 
ago, but it is so extraordinarily relevant to the present day 
that we do not hesitate to treat it as a new book; the author 
must have had something like a vision of the course English 
politics have taken lately. 

There are several predictions which we think will not 
be fulfilled. The universal decay of employment, comfort, 
and personal freedom which would certainly follow the 
introduction of Socialism would be bad enough in all 
conscience without the simultaneous decay of manners and 
decency which the author seems to foresee. Deeply as we dis- 
agree with the aims of the Labour Party in the House of 
Commons, we have to admit that, when all the circumstances 
are considered, they have done themselves credit by their 
businesslike qualities and by a consistent attempt to maintain 
the amenities of debate. Yet, though we do not think such 
a thing would happen, it is not inconceivable that when a 
“slump ” of the national credit occurred, and all the promises 
of regular employment and higher wages were found to be 
an utter delusion, the nerve of the men who had led the march 
into the wilderness would give way, and the sense of personal 











* The Secret of the League: the Story of a Social War. By Ernest Bramah, 


London: T, Nelson and Sons, [7d, net.] 








humiliation and failure would express itself in g defiant 
boorishness, and perhaps even in ferocity. The author 
imagines things boldly and brilliantly, and we must not fay) 
out with his whole-hearted method. 

He supposes a situation only nine years hence in which, 
Socialist Government is in power, and the character of 
political England has so far changed that the reformers arg 
those who represent all the conservative elements. The country 
has to be saved by a desperate expedient, and the salvation jg 
wrought by men who to-day have to yield the titles of 
reformer and progressive to the force majeure of blatant 
assertion. The instrument of the saviours is the League of 
Unity, which not only in its name but in its long and carefy) 
preparations, its secrecy and its mystical signs, reminds one of 
the Turkish Committee of Union and Progress. Another 
portent of reeent history is introduced just as though it had 
been borrowed by the author, and it is put into operation 
with curious and original audacity,—the principle of the 
boycott. The boycott of Austrian goods by Turkey, and 
of Japanese goods by China, and, we might add, the boycott 
of “slave-grown cocoa” from San Thomé and Principe, haye 
all proved the unsuspected potency of this severe form of 
argument. But that does not reveal the author's whole 
battery. He takes this principle of boycott, and puts it into 
the hands, not of one country which is quarrelling with 
another, or of the working class which is trying to bring 
a set of employers to terms, but of the consumers of 
a domestic product. Such a rejoinder by the consumers 
to the extra-legal protection of the producers, as for instance 
in the Trade Disputes Act, is bound to be made sooner 
or later. It was wonderfully discerning of the author, who 
wrote before that Act was passed, to see the approach of 
such a situation and to argue out its logical results. The 
consumers who join the League of Unity agree to a self- 
denying ordinance. They are the coal-using class, and they 
refuse to buy coal. That is their answer to the latest and 
most preposterous measure of the Socialistic Government,— 
the Personal Property Tax. Nothing disorganises the country 
so much as a deadlock in the coal trade. The League strikes 
at the vitals of the country. But will not other countries 
seize the opportunity and buy coal at a cheap rate? The 
author has thought of that. The League has proved 
to the friends of Britain that it is not to their interest 
that a Socialistic Government should remain in power 
which has practically “scrapped” the whole Navy. France 
puts on a prohibitive tax in order to aid in the return to power 
of men who confess to owing obligations to their friends and 
allies. But there is another loophole for the Government. 
Even the most self-denying members of the League cannot 
live during a hard winter without some means of warming 
themselves and cooking. And why should not the Govern- 
ment prevent them from getting the means? The author has 
thought of that. The Government is led on step by step, in 
the name of progress and freedom, to the mad and cruel act 
of prohibiting absolutely the importation of oil. But the 
League is ready for the move; it has laid in a store of millions 
of gallons of oil, which is sold tomembers only. The campaign 
of the League seems about to break down again and again, 
and each time it is saved by its own prevision. All this part 
of the story is exciting, ingenious, and strangely credible. 

We might suggest that by the time there was a class- 
quarrel sueh as the author describes the situation would be 
indistinguishable from civil war, and the allegiance of the 
Army and the police would count in the question, even if they 
were not actively engaged. But that is not an important 
matter; what is important is that Socialism might really lead 
us into the émpasse from which the only hope of escape would 
be by such act of appalling tyranny as the author imagines. 
Of course only a desperate, weak, and stupid Government would 
try to save itself by eating every economic principle it ever 
held dear. Moreover, the ways of tyranny are likely to fail 
even as a makeshift. And in the story they do fail. The 
conservative elements save the country on their own terms. 

All this narrative is set in circumstances of scientific 
progress which has already made flying (without mechanical 
propulsion !) a familiar pastime, and has added to the 
telegraph and the telephone an apparatus known as the 
telescribe. Progress, indeed, there is, but alongside it there 
is a moral retrogression (always in the name of liberty, of 
course) which allows the police to take the finger-prints of 
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rson with whom they may have a casual encounter, 

d which has caused the police to be armed with revolvers as 
nll as with truncheons. The author writes in various moods, 
the most extravagant of which, though it is extremely witty, 
does not perhaps match very well with the highly sober parts. 
Many of the casual observations and comments are illumi- 
nating, and sometimes centre themselves in such wit as the 
following. An unsophisticated young signalman utters the 
common and misleading platitude: “ It’s the work of the 
people that produces every penny that circulates.” For some 
one else had just remarked that the Socialist Government 
must not go so far as to kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. “Ob, just so,” exclaimed the Home Secretary feebly, 
anxious to please every one. “It was the grains of corn that 
made the eggs, and the goose did nothing but sit and lay 
them. We must always have our geese.” 

The condition of the working man under Socialism is made 
vivid by innumerable brief flashes such as this :— 

“ Bven the Trades Unions had abolished their subscriptions and 
dissipated their reserves. There was no need of thrift now, for 
the Government was the working man’s savings bank, and had cut 
out the debit pages of his pass-book. It was almost the 
Millennium. The only drawback was that, with all this affluence 
around, the working man found himself very much in the condition 
of a fmancial Ancient Mariner. There was a great deal of money 
being spent on him, and for him, and by him, but he never had 
any in his pocket. And the working man’s wife was even 
worse off.” 


every pe 


We like, too, the touch which makes the chivalry of all classes 
in the country cleave to a society called the Order of St. 
Martin of Tours, which binds its members to personal service 
in aid of others without giving money. That, we are sure, 
would be one of the inevitable movements in an age demoralised 
and vulgarised by doles. Some of the author's thrusts are 
less penetrating because less subtle. The “sinuous un- 
polemical method” which Matthew Arnold found so forcible 
is wanting in the description of the Cabinet meeting held in a 
room where a picture of the British defeat at Majuba is hung 
on the wall. But immediately afterwards there is a passage 
on the state of the Navy which is one of the truest of the 
many true things said of Socialistic government. When 
France has put her prohibitive tax on coal, a member of the 
Cabinet in a panic talks of a casus bellé :— 


“‘It is against our principles to consider that contingency,’ 
interposed the Premier ; ‘and in any case it is premature to talk 
of war when the courts of arbitration *—* That’s right enough,’ 
interrupted the man who had first spoken of war, ‘and when it was 
a matter of fighting to grab some one else’s land to fatten up a 
gang of Stock Exchange Hebrews, I was with you through thick 
and thin, but this is different. The very livelihood of our people 
isaimed at. I’ve nothing to say against the Hague in theory, 
but when you remember that we’ve never had a single decision 
given in our favour it’s too important to risk to that. But why 
France should have done this, in this way and just at this moment, 
is beyond me.’ Yet it was not difficult to imagine...... g. 
don’t see why we shouldn’t make a naval demonstration, at all 
events,’ some one suggested hopefully. ‘That used to be enough, 
and the French Government must have plenty to look after at 
home.’—‘ Naval demonstration be boiled!’ exclaimed Mr. Bilch 
forcibly. ‘Send your little Willie to Hamley’s for a tin steamer, 
and let him push it off Ramsgate sands if you want a naval 
demonstration, comrade. But don’t show the Union Jack inside 
the three-mile limit on the other side of the Channel, or you'll 
have something so hot drop on your hands that you won’t be able 
to lick it off fast enough.’ ” 





The last stage of government by Socialism is reached when 
the Treasury can no longer pay the innumerable doles. In a 
violent revulsion of feeling, the mob which had cried death in 
front of the offices of the Unity League enthusiastically accepts 
the leadership of the secretary of the League when it is 
discovered that under a fictitious name he has concealed the 
personality of a great and popular naval hero. That, too, is 
a true touch, we are sure. The British working man will 
always have a strain of hero-worship and a sporting feeling 
which will save him from Jacobinism. He is not a N’importe- 
quiste, for he knows a leader when he sees him, and he wants 
a good one. He also knows what he wants to be saved from. 
This story states the fatal achievement of a Socialist Govern- 
ment in one word,—“ insecurity.” The educated mob mobilised 
by the Unity League—this singular mob which “ riots peace- 
fully” and intelligently—offers the public security. Any 
country peopled by Englishmen can save itself from ruin if 
only it has a sense of security. 

If the story were just a little simpler and more direct in 
form, we should predict for it a splendid future as a popular 





tract, for of the vividness and brilliance of the essential 
picture there can be no doubt. Even if it have not the 
widest effect, we hope that it will have a very wide effect 
indeed on minds which have not yet perceived the speed of 
the downward rush towards “ insecurity.” 





PRINCIPAL RAINY.* 

THE story of the Free Church of Scotland is perhaps the 
finest in modern ecclesiastical history, and the career of its 
great leader demanded a serious and adequate biography. 
Mr. Simpson has produced a book which, in spite of certain 
blemishes, is worthy of its subject. To begin with, he has the 
proper standpoint for such a task. He is an enthusiastic 
Churchman, steeped in the traditions of his own Communion, 
and a sincere disciple of the leader whom he writes of. We 
would a thousand times rather have an uncritical Life 
written with enthusiasm than a critical one without it. 
But, further, he is a student of general Church history 
and an interested observer of secular policies, so his 
book has none of the narrowness of too many ecclesiastical 
biographies. Mr. Simpson has, indeed, an equipment 
rare among theologians. He has an admirable scent for 
a legal point, and can state the main lines of a complex 
situation with clearness and precision. He is just and 
tolerant in his judgments, and is commendably free from 
faults of taste——no light praise when he has to deal with 
highly controversial matters. Finally, he is interested in all 
aspects of his subject, and gives us much valuable detail 
about sides of the man which were apt to be obscured in the 
fierce publicity of the leader. The only fault we have to find 
with the book concerns the manner of writing. Mr. Simpson 
is the master of a good workmanlike style, but he has no gift 
for the picturesque. When he tries to be rhetorical, his style 
suggests an indifferent sermon. To use one of Rainy’s own 
phrases, sometimes “the tones are more tragical than the 
case will bear.” Mr. Simpson is at his best when expository, 
and nothing could be better than his account of the Dis- 
ruption, the Robertson Smith case, and the House of Lords’ 
decision. When he is picturesque, he falls into odd grammar 
and strange locutions. As our final criticism of a remarkable 
piece of work, we would note that in one or two passages his 
mind scarcely seems to bite upon the subject at issue. This is 
the case in some of the arguments he uses against the Lords’ 
decision, and in some of his comments on Disestablishment. 
He gives us the impression of having in these passages taken 
his reasoning at second hand, and of reproducing thought 
rather than thinking. But let us add that these occasions are 
few. Generally Mr. Simpson has a firm hand on his 
materials. 

When Rainy died at the age of eighty he had been the 
leader of his Church for over forty years. ir. Simpson 
finely applies to him the Homeric line, “he had seen two 
generations of mortal men perish, and was reigning among the 
third.” His youth fell in the stirring days of the Disrup- 
tion, when many young men saw in the new “Church of 
Scotland Free” an ideal of service whose call they could not 
deny. Beginning with a country charge in Aberdeenshire, 
Rainy was soon transferred to an important Edinburgh 
church, and at thirty-six was appointed Candlish’s successor 
jn the Chair of Church History. Rainy was a great teacher, 
but in his own way he was also a great preacher, as is shown 
by the subtle and beautiful extracts from his sermons which 
Mr. Simpson gives us. His biographer tells us that his 
inclinations were for the quiet life of a scholar; that he had 
no personal ambition ; and that it was only a sense of duty to 
his Church which forced him into the forefront of ccclesi- 
astical battles. This we may well believe ; for it is not the 
man who sets out to fight who makes the best fighter. 
Rainy’s strength lay in his profoundly spiritual inner life, 
which gave him generosity and fine temper and patience in 
the heat of his long struggles. Though he did not become 
the official leader till he was appointed Principal in 
1874, he was soon recognised as the foremost Free Church- 
man. In the first negotiations for union with the United 
Presbyterians, he led the union party against that vigorous 
controversialist, Dr. Begg, and expounded the view, of which 
much was to be heard later, that Establishment, being 
definitely excluded from the formula of the Free Church at 


* The Life of Principal. Rainy, By Patrick Carnegie Simpson, M.A, 2 vols, 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, [2ls, uct.) 
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the Disruption, was no part of her standards. When Dean 
Stanley delivered his unfortunate lectures in Edinburgh on 
Scottish Church history, Rainy replied to him, and, we are 
bound to say, made havoc with his opponent. Then came the 
abolition of patronage in the Church of Scotland, and the 
serious beginnings of the Disestablishment agitation. It is 
easy to see the reason for this. Patronage was the most 
obvious, though not the most vital, cause of the Disruption, 
and with its abolition the ordinary man may have seen no 
further reason for the Free Church’s existence. It was very 
necessary to emphasise the residuum of difference, and, more- 
over, it seemed hard that a Church which had repudiated 
patronage should continue to enjoy the benefits which the 
Free Church had sacrificed rather than tolerate it. The Free 
Church had forgotten the Disruption doctrine of a reformed 
Establishment, and, though far from accepting the 
“ Voluntary ” standpoint, was convinced that no satisfactory 
Establishment was practicable, and that the only chance of 
Presbyterian union in Scotland was on a Disestablishment 
basis. In the minds of many Rainy lives as the great pro- 
tagonist of this demand, but we cannot think that this was 
an enduring side of his work. The matter was revived 
again in the early “eighties,” during Mr. Gladstone’s term 
of power, and the strongly Liberal character of the Free 
Church was used in an attempt to extort compulsory Dis- 
establishment frem the Liberal Government. We have never 
thought that policy either very logical or very Christian. 
The Voluntary who holds all Establishments wrong in prin- 
ciple would have been right to force it by every means in 
his power ; but Rainy and the majority of the Free Church 
were not Voluntaries. The Free Church, again, may have 
felt aggrieved that the abolition of patronage did not restore 
to her some of the endowments she had forfeited; but on her 
own showing, patronage was not the only cause of difference, 
and a desire for a share of temporalities, while natural, is not 
ethically the highest motive. Rainy defended himself on the 
ground that without Disestablishment Presbyterian union was 
impossible. But how could any real union be achieved when 
one Church sought by a fortuitous alliance with a_ political 
party to destroy a principle which was dear to the other? 
Mr. Simpson scarcely apprehends the spiritual value to many 
of a national Establishment, though he sees clearly that 
men like Tulloch and Norman Macleod were not fighting 
merely for the loaves and fishes. We cannot bring ourselves 
to regard Rainy’s dealings with the Liberal Party as anything 
but a blemish on a great career. Moreover, it was a fruitless 
policy. He was fighting on behalf of a theory of the State 
which is as dead as Divine Right. The mind of the world is 
moving far from the old inorganic dualism of Church and 
State and the narrow interpretation of the word “spiritual.” 
Further, it is now recognised that no freedom is absolute for 
a Church, except in a theocracy. The cry of compulsory 
Disestablishment will never be revived in Scotland, though 
many persons hope to live to see union by consent on the 
basis of a modified State recognition. 

Far more lasting in its results was Rainy’s work for the 
union of the Free and United Presbyterian Churches. It took 
years to wear down the opposition of the conservative anti- 
Voluntaries of the Free Church, but at length in the autumn 
of 1900 union became a fact, and Rainy was appointed the 
first Moderator of the United Church. The result was the 
famous Free Church litigation, the greatest Scottish cause 
célibre since the Douglas case. Mr. Simpson gives an admir. 
able account of its complexities, though we think he overstates 
the argument that Establishment was no part of the Disruption 
standards. On this point it seems to us that quite a strong 
case can be made out against him on the ground that a 
formula for official subscription would naturally not include a 
reference to the corporate policy of a Church. 
with him that a Church has power to change her standards 


But we agree 


within wide limits unless there is some express prohibition 
in her charter. Few people now but believe that the House 
of Lords decided wrongly; but we can forgive them their 
blunder if only for the magnificent spectacle it afforded of 
how a Church should behave in adversity. 

a very old man, took up cheerfully the gigantic 
organisation, and he showed an organi 


tainy, though 
work of re- 
ing genius, a patience, 
and a charity which are beyond praise. In his own words of 
Peer 


Ambrose, he had the “ high-hearted and grand style of dealing 
with duties, with events, with assailants.” 





a 
Gladstone thought Rainy the greatest Scotsman of his day 
and his talents, if they had been applied to law or politics, 
would undoubtedly have brought him to the highest place. 
He was a great Churchman because he would have been a great 
layman. “ The faults of an Archbishop,” said Cardinal Ret 
“are often the virtues of a party chief,” and an ecclesiastica} 
leader who does his work well is apt to forfeit some of the 
Christian virtues. But Rainy was singularly immune from 
this charge. He never lost his spiritual humility or pj, 
spiritual detachment. The most we can say is that now ang 
then, as in the Disestablishment crusade, he showed some trace 
of Gladstonian self-deception. The episode for which he has 
been most condemned—the expulsion of Robertson Smith. 
seems to the present writer on the whole justifiable. If we hadto 
single out his greatest achievement, we should unhesitatingly 
point to his treatment of the new critical spirit in the Church, 
The “dead hand ” of an obsolete confession is at least as burden. 
some as the alleged “ dead hand of an Erastian State,” ang 
Rainy’s Liberal belief in freedom was not a narrow thing, 
Under his wise influence a body who had prided herself on ay 
antique orthodoxy became one of the most enlightened ang 
tolerant of Christian Churches. He succeeded by going 
cannily. In the Robertson Smith case he saved the 
principle while sacrificing its extreme professor, and jp 
later cases he saved both person and principle. The nationa] 
sport of “ heresy-hunting” has ceased from sheer lack of 
success. To have secured “critical liberty within the 
evangelical and orthodox Free Church” without any serious 
disruption is an achievement which perhaps only a Scotsman 
can truly appreciate. Rainy was assuredly the greatest 
Churchman of his day in a land where the Church stil] 
attracts a high share of the talent of the people, and in the 
history of his Communion he stands second only to Chalmers, 
“to whom all men are second.” 





THE FIRST TORIES.* 
Ir a statement of Defoe is to be credited, the godfather of 
the Tory Party was no more reputable a person than Dr. 
Titus Oates. The name was originally applied, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to the dispossessed Irish 
who played the réle adopted by Rob Roy in eighteenth. 
century Scotland. Oates was on one occasion warned that 
some of these Irish freebooters were to be brought over to 
England to murder himself and his fellow-criminal, Bedloe :— 

“The Doctor, whose zeal was very hot, could never after thi 
hear any man talk against the [Popish] plot, or against th 
witnesses, but he thought he was one of those Tories, and calle 
almost every man a Tory that opposed him in discourse ; till at last 
the word Tory became popular, and it stuck so close to the party in 
all their bloody proceedings, that they had no way to get it off ; soat 
last they owned it, just as they do now [in the reign of Queen 
Anne} the name of High-flyer.” 

There is, we believe, no instance of the use of the word 
“Tory,” except as applied to Irishmen, before the peri 
the Popish Plot, and there is no strong reason for doubting 
Defoe’s explanation. At all events, it is certain that Toryism, 
as a permanent division in English politics, originates in the 
controversy about the Exclusion Bill, which followed the 
“revelations ” of Titus Oates. The particular incident which 
is generally, and, we think, correctly, regarded as affording 
precise date for the birth of the two-party system was the 
question of the summoning of Parliament in 1680. The 
Cavalier Parliament, the Long Parliament of the Restoration, 
which lasted from 1661 to 1679, had been succeeded by the 
“Little Westminster” Parliament, which was dissolved by 
Charles II. after a sitting of less than three months. It 
had passed the Habeas Corpus Act (rumour said by 
counting one fat Lord as ten), and it had threatened 
Legitimist succession by the passage of the first Exclasi 
Bill through the Commons. Charles, who was amused, and 
some extent flattered, by his brother’s unpopularity, had no 


So & 


> oe 








intention of deserting him in his hour of need, and, like his 
father and Cromwell, he fell back easily on the devic of a 
dissolution. Lack of money compelled him, as t} Ine 
difficulty had compelled Charles I. and the Protector, to order 
the election of a new Parliament. When the returns came in 


it was obvious that nothing had been gained: should the new 
House of Commons ever meet, the Exclusion Bill would again 


Charles showed no sign of summon 





sed forward. 
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it, and the supporters of the Bill sent numerous petitions tothe 

ie begzing him to do so. These petitions were attacked 
er , upholders of the Royal prerogative, not only because 
bY ene oe connected with the hated Exclusion Bill, but 
oe she Sean regarded as an unconstitutional inter- 
et with the right of the Monarch to decide when it was 
meet that his Parliament should assemble. 

This question of the position of the Monarchy continued to 
be, for @ hundred years, an important element in the dis- 
tinction between the two parties which soon came to accept 
the nicknames of “Whig” and “Tory.” For nearly half-a- 

century the Tories were doomed to exclusion from the 

councils of Sovereigns whose powers they considered illegiti- 
mate, and whose authority they could scarcely wish to uphold. 

But when, on the death of the second George, the Jacobite 

episode in Tory history began to be willingly ignored, the 

Tory Party revived its old confidence in the Royal prerogative, 

and supported George III. in his ambition to “be a King.” 

Mr. Kent, in this well-informed and suggestive book, does not 

bring his story beyond the death of William III, but the 

years which intervened between the rise of the “ Abhorrers” 
who protested against the “ Petitioners ” of 1680 and the 
passing of the Act of Settlement form a sufficiently varied 
epoch in party history. The first two hundred pages of the 
book cover the period from the restoration of Charles II. to 
the Exclusion Bill, and are of the nature of an introduction 
tothe proper theme of the story. They deal with the general 
condition of English politics, and with the importance of the 
Cabal Ministry, an institution that seems to us essentially 
different from the system of Cabinet government of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The Cabinet, as we 
understand it, depends upon the existence of party govern- 
ment, and is a body of Ministers possessing the confidence of 
the majority of the House of Commons. The Cabal preceded 

any definite party division, and was nothing more than a 

select body of the King’s advisers, which may be paralleled at 

many dates in English history. Yet the Cabal did, as Mr, 

Kent shows, to some extent influence the development of the 
Cabinet. 

The reign of James IJ. was a cruel test of Tory loyalty. 
It was folly enough on the King’s part to convince the Whigs 
that rebellion, which the more moderate among them had 
abhorred as likely to result in military despotism, bad now 
become the only means of escape from a military despotism 
more hateful than Cromwell's. But it was the madness of 
him whom the gods had doomed to convince the Tories that 
the interests of the Church of England were no longer bound 
up with the existence of the Stuart Monarchy. It is in this 
connexion that the real significance of the Magdalen College 
episode becomes apparent. Oxford was the Mecca of 
Anglicanism, the home of the Laudian reaction against 
the Calvinistic teaching of the later years of Queen Elizabeth; 
her sons had fought and suffered for Church and King, and 
had been restored with them. It was to Oxford that men 
looked for the long succession of Anglican divines who would 
support the Church of England against Popery on the one 
hand and Dissent on the other. The attempt to place Roman 
Catholics in influential positions at Oxford was, therefore, 
nothing less than an effort to poison Anglicanism at its very 
source. It was but a small.step from this to accuse of treason 
aman like Bishop Ken, the very flower of this Anglican and 
Oxonian growth. 

The attack upon Oxford and the charge brought against 
the Seven Bishops paralysed the Tory Party, and shook at 
the critical moment their faith in a legitimist and absolute 
Monarchy based upon a right divine. Thus it came about 
that, while the first steps in bringing about a revolution were 
taken by the Whigs, the Revolution Settlement of 1689 was 
the work of Whig and Tory together. “It became impos- 
sible,” says Mr. Kent, “and it was fortunate for the nation 
that it was so, that the Whigs could ever claim the work of 
the Revolution as exclusively their own. Nor were the Tories 
free to disclaim responsibility.” ‘Time after time, since the 
Restoration, rebellion had been denounced as invariably and 
essentially evil; even a Whig like Burnet (the future Bishop) 
had, from the point of view of expediency, adopted a theory 
of non-resistance. Countless sermons had been preached, on 
November 5th, January 30th, and May 31st, to uphold the 
doctrine of the divine right of Kings, and the language of th 
Prayer-book in the special services for these days was in 





keeping with the sermons. Yet now the Convention Parlia- 
ment stated as a first principle the social contract theory, 
and when it rose “it was discovered by the nation that the 
notion of the divinity of Kings had been banished to the 
lumber-room of worn-out superstitions,” Formally, there was 
something like a compromise between the two ideas, an illustra- 
tion of which continued to the reign of Queen Victoria in the 
curiously illogical service for November 5th, combining the 
Monarchical sentiments of a thanksgiving for the escape of 
James I. with the Constitutional implications of a thanks- 
giving for the landing of William of Orange. But in reality 
there was no compromise: the view of the petitioners of 1680 
became the Constitutional law of England. It was natural 
that the Tories should feel that events had carried them 
further than they wished to go; it was natural that they 
should even try to retrace the irrevocable step. For seventy 


| years they were, with the exception of one important and one 


or two unimportant periods, out of place and power, and the 
Monarchy which after this long interval the Tories attempted 
to strengthen was very far indeed from resembling the 
Monarchy they had helped to overthrow. 

We have no space to deal with more of the important and 
interesting issues raised by Mr. Kent, but we cannot conclude 
without quoting his closing sentences on the Tory origin of 
Free-trade :— 

“It was not so much because of their abstract views of foreign 
trade as because of their sympathies with France that the Tories 
as a whole were moved to look with favour on a free commercial 
intercourse. For at this time the foreign trade of England was in 
the main a trade with France; and while Toryism connoted a 
French alliance and freedom of exchange, Whiggism implied 
detestation of that alliance, and impediments upon the imports of 
French goods...... The Methuen Treaty with Portugal entered 
into in 1703 was intended by its authors to divert trade from its 
natural course with France. The way in which trade interests 
were made subservient, or even sacrificed, to faction is one of the 
most noteworthy things in the history of English parties.” 


t 





CARLYLE’S FIRST LOVE.* 
MARGARET GoRDON, who is the subject of this book, owes to 
her acquaintance with Carlyle the dignity of having a volume 
devoted to her biography. Not only has her own life been 
explored, but also the lives of her relations; and here we 
have appendices, genealogical tables, and all the apparatus 
of historical research. During the year 1818 Carlyle was 
living at Kirkcaldy, and he seems then for the first time 
to have fallen in The lady appears not to have 
returned the attachment, althongh she with great insight 
at the age of twenty-two perceived the genius of her 


love. 


lover of twenty-five. In the letter in which she took 
leave of her admirer she used these significant expres- 
sions :—“ Cultivate the milder dispositions of your heart, 


the d the brain. . 
Genius will render yon great. May virtue render you beloved! 
‘Let your light shine before men’ and think them not 
le.” Many years after, when Carlyle 
He says 
three 
usual 


subdue more extravagant visions of 


unworthy this troub 
wrote his reminiscences, he described the episode. 
that Margaret Gordon “continued for perhaps some 
years a figure hanging more or less in my fancy, on the 


rms 


++ 


romantic, and latterly quite elegiac and silen 
The real interest of the story is this —was Margaret Gordon 








the sole original of the Blumine of Sartor Resartus 
Mr. Archibald would have us answer that, althou 
Welsh might have inspired some of the detuils, it was 


Margaret Gordon who was the true original 
is a third Mr. Archibal 
saying of her:—‘ There is not one atom of evidence to ¢ 
that Carlyle was at any time in love with Kitty Kirkpatrick 
It is therefore clear that her claim to being the original of 


1 
tris sw 


° : | 
cluimant, whom 


Blumine may well be ruled out.” We think that ‘ 
ing statement will not stand when it is examined in the light 
of the facts, which bave been carefully collected and mar 


Joon ?t 


shalled by Mr. George Strachey in an article in the Nineteent 


Century for September, 1892. Mr. Archibald shows by 
references that he has read this article, but apparently 
because it does not agree with his view of the case he dis 


misses it abruptly. We propose to give a few of the facts 


which support the contention that Kitty Kirkpatrick had 
large share in the final picture of Blumine. Carlyle when 
. ~ ‘ > = 
he first came to London made the acquaintance of Mr. and 
+ ( First J M t 4 . By Ray 1 Clare Archibald. 
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Mrs. Strachey, who then lived at Shooter’s Hill. Mrs. 
Strachey’s cousin, Miss Kitty Kirkpatrick, lived with them. 
She was a daughter of Colonel James Achilles Kirkpatrick, 
resident at Hyderabad, and his wife, a Persian lady, the niece 
of the Prime Minister of the Nizam. The first meeting is 
thus described by Carlyle in the Reminiscences :— 

“TI remember, on our approach to the house, the effulgent vision 
of ‘dear Kitty’ busied among the roses, and almost buried under 
them, who, on sight of us, glided hastily in...... Amiable, 
affectionate, graceful, might be called attractive (not slim enough 
for the title ‘pretty,’ not tall enough for ‘ beautiful’); had some- 
thing low-voiced, languidly harmonious; placid, sensuous, loved 
perfumes, etc.; a half-Begum in short; interesting specimen of 
the semi-Oriental Englishwoman.” 

The house at Shooter’s Hillis described as “an umbrageous 
little park with roses, garden.” So we get a picture of 
“ Kitty ” in a garden of roses. 

Now on turning to Sartor Resartus we find the same 
materials, only with a poetic heightening. The Waldschloss 
of the Zahdarms stood in “umbrageous lawns,” and the 
garden house was “embowered amid rich foliage, rose- 
clusters, and the hues and odours of a thousand flowers.” 
When Blumine appears we read: “Now that Rose-Goddess 
sits in the same circle with him”; and she is described as the 
“ many-tinted radiant Aurora ...... this fairest of orient 
light-bringers . ..... a Morning-Star.” There is nothing 
to make a connexion between Margaret Gordon and the 
day’s harbinger appropriate, but “ Kitty’s” other name 
was “ Aurora.” 

The love episode was treated by Carlyle in the unfinished 
novel, Wotton Reinfred, before he wrote Sartor Resartus. If 
Mr. Archibald had claimed that the Jane Montagu of this 
fragment represented Margaret Gordon, there would be little 
to say against the contention. One of the strongest pieces 
of evidence in favour of there being a large element of 
“ Kitty” in the portrait of Blumine is to be found in the 
significant changes in passages which were transferred from 
the old work to the new. In Wotton Reinfred the love affair is 
putan end to by “an ancient maidenaunt” ; in Sartor the passage 
is altered, and intervention comes from a “ Duenna-Cousin.” 
Margaret Gordon lived with her aunt, Mrs. Usher; Kitty 
Kirkpatrick with her cousin, Mrs. Strachey. The roses, Aurora, 
and the “ Duenna-Cousin” have no meaning in connexion with 
the young lady Carlyle knew at Kirkcaldy, but they are 
perfectly appropriate to the later acquaintance of Shooter's 
Hill. What seems to be the truth is that Carlyle when 
writing the fragment of the novel used his first love for his 
heroine. When he came to the later book he retouched the 
episode in the light of a second attachment. If for the 
reasons here given it is allowed that Carlyle used Kitty Kirk- 
patrick in his delineation of Blumine, there still remains the 
question whether the picture was founded on a real love 
episode or not. Mr. Archibald says peremptorily that there 
is “not an atom of evidence” of Carlyle’s fondness for 
“Kitty.” In the Nineteenth Century article already cited, 
which Mr. Archibald alludes to but disregards, there is a 
letter given which Carlyle wrote many years afterwards relating 
the episode of the rose garden to Mrs. Phillipps, the “ Kitty” 
of early days. The letter followed a visit to Cheyne Walk, 
when Carlyle after a long talk said to his old friend: “ You 
are not so beautiful as you were, bat you are a deal wiser.” 
This letter is too long to quote here in its entirety, but it 
is impossible to read it without being struck by the deep 
vein of tenderness which manifests itself. The writer was 
not a man who had tender sentiments always on the tip of 
his pen. Had the correspondent been nothing more than 
an old acquaintance, would such phrases as these have 
occurred P— 

“ Your little visit did me a great deal of good. So interesting, 
so strange to see her we used to call ‘ Kitty’ emerging on me from 
the dusk of evening, like a dream become real! It set me think- 
ing for many hours, upon times long gone, and persons and events 
that can never cease to be important and affecting tome. ..... 
With a great deal of readiness I send you the photograph which 


you are pleased to care for having: sorry only that it is such a 
grim affair (thanks to time, and what he brings and takes), though 
indeed this was never much a bright 5 ge even forty-eight 
years ago, when your bright eyes first fook it in all 
around me is the sound as of evening bells, which are not sad only, 
or ought not to be, but beautiful also, and blessed and quiet. No 
more to-day, dear lady: my best wishes and affectionate regards 
will abide with you to the end.” 


And what, may be asked, was the attitude of “Kitty” towards 








ee 
Carlyle? The following incident tells all that is known le 
certain. A son of the “ Duenna-Cousin” once asked: « Kitty 
were you ever in love with Carlyle?” and the answer wa 
begun as follows: “ Well—I am an old woman, and it doesn’t 
matter now——.” At that moment a footman came into the 
room, and the conversation was broken off, unhappily never 
to be resumed. Here we must leave the matter, confident 
that if Carlyle’s imagination was first coloured by Margaret 
Gordon, it received a deeper hue from the “ Rose-Goddess” 
whose name was Aurora. 





PLATO'S DOCTRINE OF IDEAS* 

THERE is a time-honoured, but none too scholarly, dis. 
tinction which would stamp the philosopher as Platonig 
or Aristotelian. Dr. Stewart takes his stand as a Platonict, 
Though he is best known by his learned commentary on the 
Nicomachean Ethics, his sympathies ever draw him to the 
Academy, and in the present volume he has achieved not only 
a valuable contribution to Platonic epistemology, but a very 
considerable addition to philosophic lore. 

So much has been written on the doctrine of ideas that 
novelty either in data or treatment seemed well-nigh impos. 
sible, but Professor Stewart has left the beaten track and has 
followed in no haphazard fashion a line of study almost 
entirely his own. He has asked himself the pertinent 
question: “ What has present-day Psychology to tell us about 
the Variety of Experience which expresses itself in Plato's 
Doctrine of Ideas?” and the reader cannot fail to find ap 
eminently satisfactory answer, nor can the scholar ignore the 
invitation to search for hidden treasure with the help of a 
psychological clue. Dr. Stewart holds that the experience 
to which Plato gave expression in his doctrine was a double 
one,—the experience of the man of science and the experience 
of the artist. Accordingly that doctrine of ideas has two 
sides, the methodological and the aesthetic; and each side 
receives careful investigation. 

Following Lutoslawski’s order, the author in his quest for 
methodological significance goes over in detail all the relevant 
Dialogues, and it should be noted that he has set himself a 
task fully undertaken by no student except Natorp, though 
partially attempted by A. E. Taylor and R. G. Bury in regard 
to Parmenides and Philebus respectively. Professor Stewart has 
some remarks to make on critical aéwopia: (and those on pp. 50, 
72, 87 are quite illuminating), but he allows nothing to detract 
attention from his burden,—that “ the history of the Doctrine 
of Ideas in Plato’s Dialogues is not a history of the dropping 
of old views and the adoption of new ones, but a history of 
the natural development of what is involved from the first.” 
To say that he has made out a good case for his thesis is to 
award him high praise, when one remembers the opposing 
views of Jackson, Adam, and, indeed, of most commentators. 

In the second part of his book Professor Stewart leaves 
even Natorp behind, and has the merit and luxury of 5 
pioneer in Platonism. Whether in his critical survey of 
discourse and contemplation, or his analysis of ecstatic 
experience, or his Kantian distinction between ideas as 
“constitutive” and “regulative,” or his wealth of illustra 
tion, his work is admirable. 

In a short notice there can be little room for criticism; 
and criticism is almost disarmed by the accurate scholar 
ship and sympathetic handling of this book. Is there not 
a danger, however, that in the help which modern psychology 
admittedly brings to the doctrine of ideas, the essential limits 
of Greek psychology may be forgotten? Is Professor Stewart 
not too sympathetic ? 





MEXI€O.+ 

In defiance of geography, Mexico has every right to be 
included in the excellent “South American Series.” It is the 
most venerable and most prosperous member of the vast 
Spanish-speaking New World, and, in the words of Major 
Martin Hume, “be it said that a regenerated Mexico has 
saved Central and South America from being finally swamped 
by Anglo-Saxondom, and has ensured the perpetuation in the 
‘Land of To-morrow’ of the Spanish tongue and Latin 

* Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, By J. 4. Stewart, M.A., White’s Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford, Oxford: at the Clarendoa 
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traditions.” It is indeed in the Mexico of to-day, the Mexico 


which bas undergone such an extraordinary transformation 
under the eyes of the present generation, that the chief interest 
of Mr. Enoch’s volume lies. He retells with spirit the fasci- 
nating narrative of the Conquistadores ; but the critical 
faculty is not his strong point, and the familiar version 
‘mmortalised by Prescott is handed down unquestioned. This 
has been pronounced by Lord Macaulay in haste, and by Mr. 
E. J. Payne at leisure, to be nothing but a tissue of romance. 
It is one of the tragedies of literature that the latter writer 
should not have lived fully to develop his thesis that, in the 
general view of the New World, both the Mexicans and the 
Peruvians merge in the mass of the Indian aborigines. But 
with the coming of the Viceroys, and the final fall of the 
fortunes of Cortes in 1535, down to the outbreak of the War 
of Independence in 1810, and, it might be added, down to the 
present day, we are on surer ground. The colonial system of 
Spain is only now beginning to receive that careful study 
which is its due; and the grandees of bluest blood who came 
out to rule the new country, and often to lay their bones 
in it, were aided by a stream of capable legislators, erudite 
professors, and devout ecclesiastics :— 

“The patriotism and fervency of their work, whatever defects 

they showed from time to time, cannot fail to arouse our applause. 
The colonial régime gave solid and enduring character to the 
Mexican people. It gave them traditions, history, refinement, 
which are a priceless heritage for them; and it builded up 
beautiful cities and raised valuable institutions which are the 
substratum of their civilisation.” 
The history of modern Mexico abounds in romantic incident,— 
the War of Liberation; the contest between Santa Anna and 
the filibusters; the war with the United States, in which 
Captain Mayne Reid was a combatant, and out of which 
sprang the Biglow Papers; the tragic episode of the Emperor 
Maximilian. Mr. Enoch points to the significant fact that 
while no monument is to be found to Cortes throughout the 
length and breadth of the ccuntry, one of the finest sites in 
the capital is devoted to a statue of the heroic Guatemoc, last 
of the Aztec Emperors. Mexico owes her national existence 
to President Juarez, who was a full-blooded Indian, and to 
Porfirio Diaz, who has a marked strain of Indian blood. 
Here we have a fusion of two strains out of which has 
sprung a nation that shows no signs of degeneracy, and 
which is embarked on a career full of promise for the 
future. Mr, Enoch is at his best in his descriptions of 
Mexican life in city and on the road; and his survey of 
the natural resources, the mineral wealth, and the industrial 
progress is exhaustive, full of information, and illustrated 
by an admirable series of photographs. Long experience 
of Mexico, and of the great countries further south, has 
convinced him that there is far more affinity of social 
interests between Spanish America and Europe than between 
the United States and Spanish America. 





ABOUT ALE.* 
Mr. Hackwoop writes about many things besides ale—about 
metheglin or mead, about cider and perry, about gin, which 
in the first half of the eighteenth century threatened to drown 
England with a deluge of drunkenness—but ale is his chief 
subject, including, of course, its associated topics: the places 
where it is sold, the customs which grew up about the use of 
it, its associations with religion—as, e.g., the “ Church-ale ”— 
and its literature. It is still the national drink, though it has 
almost lost its hold on some classes. Maids of Honour no 
longer drink it at breakfast, as they did in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, or probably at any other meal. It is rarely seen at 
College high-tables, at least if we compare modern usage with 
the habit of half-a-century ago; a large section of the upper 
and middle classes have given it up for whisky, an intruder 
without history so far as Southern Britain is concerned— 
sixty years ago it was so rare as to be served as a liqueur 
under its full name of “ usquebaugh ”—but it still holds what 
we may call, pace Sir Victor Horsley and his friends, the pride 
of place. The Excise Returns show, it is true, a higher figure 
for spirits, seventeen millions against twelve and a half, but 
then the duty is relatively much higher. The consumer of a 
gallon of whisky-and-water (mixed in the proportion of one- 
fifth of spirit to four-fifths of water) pays a little more than 
thirteenpence to the revenue; for a gallon of beer he pays 








* Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old Engl nd F i “Hack. 
wood, London: -T, Fisher Unwin. [le 6d, ae) F By sederick W. Mack 





twopence halfpenny (we are reckoning under the old tariff). 
Still, the liquor had a more important part in the life of our 
ancestors than it has in ours. It is difficult, to take an 
example out of many, to put ourselves into the attitude of 
mind which made the “ Church-ale” a legitimate, even an 
edifying, institution. The Church, true to her policy of 
strengthening her holdgon the daily life of the people, took an 
old custom over and did her best to regulate it and turn it to 
good, or, at the least, keep it from evil. The merriment 
would certainly as a rule be tempered by the presence of the 
parson and the squire. Sometimes the Church-ale served the 
purpose of the modern charity bazaar. Aubrey tells us that 
in his parish of Kingston St. Michael (in Herefordshire) there 
had been in his grandfather’s time no Poor-rate. “The 
Church-ale of Whitsuntide did the business.” The well-to- 
do people furnished the materials for the festivity, and the 
guests paid for their entertainment. “ All things were civil 
and without scandal,” he adds. There arecustoms and doings 
related in this book of which the same cannot be said. The 
drinking customs of our forefathers were curious in the 
extreme. About these and about other things there is 
much entertaining reading to be found in this volume. We 
leave it with a feeling that there has been a certain rise in 
morals and manners. Many causes have been at work in 
bringing it about; the most obvious is the introduction of tea 
and coffee, and, if we may venture to add it, tobacco. 





THE LEGISLATION OF THE EMPIRE.* 
Tus work, containing fifteen hundred and fifty pages of 
matter and an index of two hundred and seventeen pages— 
the length of this is significant—appears under the auspices of 
the “ Society of Comparative Legislation.” Forty-nine contri- 
butors, all experts, some of them being high legal authorities 
and officials, and all of them doing their work gratuitously, 
have furnished the matter. And the matter is of such a kind 
that it is impossible to exaggerate its importance. It is, to put 
the thing briefly, the substance of the legislation of all the 
Colonies and Dependencies of the Empire during the decade 
of years ending with 1907. Here we have reviewed, not 
criticised, of course, but marshalled, so to speak, before 
our eyes, the enactments of more than eighty Legislative 
Assemblies, of one kind or another. In gross these enactments 
numbered more than eighteen thousand. Much of this matter 
is of merely local and temporary importance; but a vast 
amount remains demanding serious treatment. The legislation 
of the British Parliament occupies a hundred and sixty pages, 
about a tenth of the whole, and Man and the Channel Islands 
are content with nine. Here are some other figures. British 
North America, with its Dominion Parliament and thirteen 
Assemblies, &c., has two hundred and thirty-six pages; 
Australasia, with its Commonwealth and seven subordinate 
Parliaments, the Council of Papua, the New Zealand Parlia- 
ment, and the Fiji Council, four hundred and eighty-eight. 
These occupy Vols. I. and II. British India takes sixty-five 
pages. We need not pursue the enumeration; it will suffice 
to mention some of the names: Ceylon, Mauritius, Uganda, 
Ashanti, the Leeward Islands, British Honduras, Cyprus, 
St. Helena, and Gibraltar,—in the last two we have 
“Ordinances of the Governor.” We may indeed wonder 
that so great, and, we may say, 80 necessary, a work has 
been left to private enterprise, while we admire the zeal and 
self-sacrifice with which this enterprise has risen to the 
occasion. Some of the Colonies are, we are glad to hear, 
helping the Society. The Home Government would do well 
to follow their example. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Srr Joun Dickson PoyNnpER, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century on the Budget valuation proposals, demurs to the 
Prime Minister’s estimate of their cost, and condemns the 
policy of “setting up a wide and elaborate machinery of State 
valuation upon a capital basis side by side with the existing 
Local Government system of valuation upon an annual basis.” 
His article accordingly amounts to a well-reasoned plea on 
behalf of “‘a comprehensive Valuation Bill for the reconstitu- 
tion of our local valuation system [as broadly suggested in 
Mr. Long’s Bill of 1904], eombining with it the Government 








° The Legislation of the Empire, 1898-1907. Edited by C. E. A. Bedwell, With 
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scheme for the capital valuation of the country.” We note 
that in dealing with the latter Sir John Dickson Poynder 
welcomes the acceptance of the principle of State valuation 
on the ground that “it removes what would otherwise have 
been the case in practically every instance,—viz., a double 
valuation, first one by the owner at his own expense, and 
another subsequently by the State.” It may be argued with equal 
force that the order of the valuations has only been inverted, 
and that under the Government plan the property will be 
first valued by the State, and secondly by the owner. Mr. 
J. Ellis Barker advocates the breaking up of the great estates 
into small freeholds as the best means of countering the 
Socialistic schemes of the Liberal Government. “A Unionist 
programme combining Tariff Reform and Land Reform 
should give the victory to the cause of Union and Empire.” 
The model which we ought to take for our land reform is of 
course supplied by Germany—to be more precise, Prussia 
under Stein—which in Mr. Ellis Barker’s articles always 
serves the double purpose of bogy and the country where 
they manage everything better than we do. Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s paper on “Ireland’s Need””—a temperately written 
plea for Home-rule—is specially interesting for the line it 
adopts towards the Separatists, whom the writer regards as 
negligible both in numbers and influence. The pith of the 
article is to be found in the concluding paragraph :— 
“England has seen the almost magical effect of placing the 
centre of power for South Africa unreservedly in South African 
hands. Itis for sane Imperialists to ask themselves whether the 
same course in Ireland would not produce the same results. I 
believe that Home Rule would be an advantage to the Empire ; 
that is what I ask England to consider. For my own country— 
apart from the paramount consideration of racial pride, national 
sentiment—I want a Government that can attend rationally to 
local affairs, big and little, that can do the constructive work of 
legislation. And, above all, I want law and order. I want a 
Government which, by keeping legislation and administration in 
harmony with the country’s needs, will remove the sanction which 
at present attaches, and rightly, to breaches ofthelaw. ‘ Breaking 
the law may at times become the highest duty of the citizen,’ is 
another of Mr. Webb’s aphorisms. I want a Government under 
which we shall not need so continually to bear that aphorism 
in mind.” 
The position of Indian students in England is dealt with 
in a sympathetic article by Mr. Kenneth Kirk, the Foreign 
Secretary of the London Intercollegiate Christian Union. 
Mr. Kirk holds that what is too often lacking in the life of 
the Indian in England is the friendship of English students, 
That the interchange of confidence and goodwill between the 
two is difficult Mr. Kirk readily admits, but he points with 
hopefulness to the efforts of those individuals and societies 
who have made it their special object to promote such inter- 
course, as proving thet through their means any Indian 
student can see much of the best sides of English life 
and by degrees take a place in English society. Unluckily, 
as Sir Hugh Clifford has shown, the real difficulties of 
the Oriental who has finished bis education in Europe do 
not begin until he returns to the East. We may also note 
Mr. Alfred Harrison's “Plea for a British Arctic Expedition,” 
in which he contends that his proposed plans formulated 
nearly two years ago and rejected by the Royal Geographical 
Society have been put to the test of experience by Cook and 
Peary.——Professor G. M. Wrong, of Toronto, writes re- 
assuringly of the attitude of Canada to the Empire; and 
Miss Katharine Bathurst recommends that the “ wealthy 
unemployed ” who seek some outlet for their energies should 
render voluntary help in State-aided schools as extra teachers 
on special subjects. 














As might be expected, the National Review enthusiastically 
supports the rejection of the Budget. But while editorially 
all for pinning down the issue to Tariff Reform v. Socialism, 
it gives special prominence to an article headed “The Real 
Reason for Rejecting the Budget,” in which the neglect 
of the Navy is treated as the capital offence of the 
Government. The argument is very simple. Germany is 
outbuilding us at a rate which will soon destroy our 
margin of superiority, and therefore our security. The 
present Administration, controlled by its left wing, will do 
nothing to readjust the balance of sea power. “If the 
country is to be saved, the nation must act at once. It must 


have Ministers who will subordinate every aim to the restora- 
tion of the British Navy, and count every penny withheld 
from that object and devoted to political bribery an additional 
handicap in Germany’s favour.” 


This isa good fighting cry, 





ona, 
but from the electioneering point of view it is not easy to 
reconcile the subordination of every other aim to the needs of 
the Navy with the forcing forward of Tariff Reform — « A 
Member of the House of Lords,” who writes on “The Peers 
and the Situation,” proceeds on the assumption that the 
imposition of a tariff will instantly bring into the country “, 
great deal of money and a great deal of employment”; but the 
carrying through of such a policy involves, not merely the 
return of the Unionists to power, but their return with a large 
majority, which of all the possible results of the Genera] 
Election is perhaps the least probable. Mr. Frank Fox's 
“snapshot” impressions of New York journalism are rather 
disappointing. He asserts that the “ yellow” journals, while 
often offending against good taste, do not offend against 
decency or morality. “Take away the offences against good 
taste, and the want of care in investigating sensational stories 
before publication, and the ‘yellow paper’ is not a bad sort 
of thing.” This is certainly not the view of those New York 
papers whose sobriety and accuracy Mr. Fox rightly commends, 
——WMr. Austin Dobson’s essay on “ Old Kensington Palace” 
is a delightful patchwork of Court lore from William and Mary 
to George II., and intending aeronauts will read with interest 
Mr. Comyn-Platt’s “ First Impressions in a Balloon.’”——The 
important movement initiated by the Women’s Department 
at King’s College for the higher education of women in home 
science and household economics has already been discussed 
in these columns. We would call the attention of all who are 
interested in it to the paper in which Mrs. St. Loe Strachey 
justifies this effort to raise the teaching of home science to 
the University standard, and summarises the syllabus issued 
by the College Board of Studies. The names of those who 
compose the Board and the staff of professors and teachers 
afford a guarantee of the serious spirit in which this work 
is being undertaken, but there are considerable difficulties, 
notably financial, to be overcome before the classes can be 
placed on a permanent footing. Still, the outlook is most 
hopeful :— 

“The Education Committee of the Surrey County Council have 
recognised the utility of the course by granting four scholarships 
to girls capable of profiting by it, and if other education com- 
mittees would but follow their example, the question of a 
sufficiently large number of students to cover expenses would be 
to a great extent solved. Progress, however, is necessarily slow. 
Not only has the course to be made known, but at present nota 
very large proportion of the girls who leave secondary schools 
have been educated in such a way that they can understand the 
value of the course, or be capable of profiting by it. The matter 
is a question of supply and demand, and the educationists them- 
selves are the first people who have to be converted. The success 
of the movement lies in the hands, first, of the parents, who, if 
they are sufficiently in earnest, ultimately get the kind of educa- 
tion they demand for their children; secondly, of the head- 
mistresses of the principal girls’ schools in the Kingdom ; thirdly, 
of the Education Committees throughout the United Kingdom; 
fourthly, of the Board of Education; and, finally, in those of the 
Universities themselves. Which among the Universities will have 
the honour of being the first to institute a degree for Domestic 
Science? When will the Board of Education strengthen the 
hands of the head-mistresses by making Domestic Science a 
subject which, in the words of the inspectors, ‘tells at examina- 
tion’ in every stage in the education of girls? When these 
changes are accomplished it may be truly said that a real revolu- 
tion has taken place in the education of women.” 





The editor of the Contemporary Review has secured a very 
instructive paper from Dr. Hans Delbriick, in which that 
well-known German publicist and Professor answers the 
question, “Why does Germany Build Warships?” Dr. 
Delbriick’s candour leaves little to be desired. Germany 
builds warships to »rotect her commerce, but that is 
not all:— 


“The German Navy is not, and never will be, sufficiently strong 
directly to menace England; yet it is strong enough to necessitate 
a cautious English policy and to compel England continually to 
consider her relations with Germany. This alone is what Germany 
desired to achieve by the building of her warships. Consider the 
aspect of the world, if Germany had been content to maintain her 
position of thirty years ago as a Continental Power, and had built 
no warships in addition to her few cruisers. England’s power on 
the seas would be boundless. France, Russia, the United States, as 
well as Japan, would all be under her sway. To-day England is 
forced to treat all these Powers with consideration, in order to 
avoid all friction which might encourage one or another of them 
to make Germany her ally. Without Germany’s Navy the world 
would to-day in the course of thirty years be on the high road to 
becoming English. Only twelve years ago England forced France 
to evacuate Fashoda. But five years ago a treaty was concluded 
between these two countries by which France was given a free 
hand in Morocco, although English interests were strong there, 
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and also received the disputed territories in Senegambia and 
Siam.” 

The artic: in! 
the author on the main issue under discussion. 
it is full of sidelights and admissions bearing 


le is not only interesting for the frank expression of 

Incidentally 
on German 
foreign policy :— 

« As far as my knowledge of South Africa oes ..--.. the 
Boers are not at all anxious to fight again against England ; and 
even should they be induced to do so, I do not think they would 
desire to be under our rule.” 

«Germany supported Abdul Hamid’s despotism only during the 
time that he was actually ruler of Turkey.” 

“The rivalry between the two great nations—England and 
Germany—is the natural outcome of the state of affairs, and can 
never be abolished. This rivalry, however, does not involve the 
necessity of war; it suffices that by means of strenuous armaments 
oth Powers should maintain an equal balance of power and keep 
each other within bounds. ..... I cannot consider that the 
present condition of armaments on either side is excessive.” 

Dr. Delbriick’s article forms a curious pendant to that which 
it immediately follows, in which Lord Courtney reviews the 
causes that have led to war and international friction in the 
past with a view to considering how far they are likely to be 
repeated or avoided in the future. In spite of his strong 
natural bias towards peace, Lord Courtney admits that even 
in the case of our relations with the United States it is 
impossible to predict the future with certainty. We may 
note incidentally that Lord Courtney holds Bismarck to 
have been, by his falsification of the Ems telegram, the 
proximate cause of the Franco-German War. Mr. F. W. 
Hirst defends the Government’s financial proposals on the 
ground that they are not taxing capital, but wealth, which is 
only potential capital He is on safer ground in some 
excellent chaff of those Tariff Reformers who promise a 
millennium of social reform to be carried out at the expense 
of the foreigner by Customs-duties which will neither prevent 
foreign goods entering this country nor raise the price of 
them after they have entered._-—Mr. H. A. Gibbons attributes 
the recent troubles in Catalonia to the strong Republican 
sympathies of the natives, fostered by bad government, 
but is satisfied that the decent Republicans have been 
go sickened of anarchy that there will be no revolution. 
It is a eurious fact that throughout the entire article 
he hardly mentions anti-Clericalism as a serious political 
factor in Spain, nor does he throw any light upon the 
action of the Government in their campaign against the 
journalists. Again, we find it difficult to reconcile his strange 
statement that “ Carlism is a lost cause only kept alive for the 
sake of personal political ends and as a wholesome Damoclean 
sword to induce the present Government to behave itself” 
with the Government’s treatment of Seftor Llorens. Mr. 
R. C.K. Ensor contributes an admirable, if at times aggressive, 
article on Liliencron, the brilliant German lyrical poet. His 
translations, comments, and criticisms realiy enable one to 
form an idea of the quality of Liliencron’s best work, and to 
realise to what unexpected lengths he went as a metrist. In 
short, Mr. Ensor forces us to admit that he has made out a 
good case for his bold assertion that Liliencron is very far the 
greatest German poet of the last half-century. 

Mr. Hendrick’s article in the Fortnightly describing the 
activities of the late Mr. Rdward Henry Harriman, “the most 
powerful man in America,” shows a state of things which 
makes right-thinking Americans question the civilisation 
of their country. Here is a sample of Mr. Harriman’s 








methods :— 

“Tn the early part of 1902 Harriman bluntly ordered the Santa 
Fé management to stop building new railroads into Southern Pacific 
territory. ..... The officers of the Santa Fé refused to comply 


with Harriman’s demand...... Part of this new line ran 
throngh one of those caions which have furnished the setting for 


it Homeric warfare that has marked railroad building 


much of th: 
inthe West. One morning Harriman unexpectedly appeared on 
the mountain-side of this cajion, directly above the railroad.” 


Anew company had been formed the night before, and it 
proceeded by blasting to cover up with stones and rubbish the 


line being laid below. To the methods of violence were added 
those of chicane, ending in Mr. Harriman’s becoming owner 
cf a controlling interest in the Santa Fé Railroad. On one 


Occasion even the Anti-Trust Law was turned to account. A 
combination forbidden by the Supreme Court foreed him to 
sella holding of $90,000,000 of stock. This he contrived to 
dis} se of he made a profit of 


¥99,000,000 on the transaction, to be invested so as to get 


to such advantage that 


Soyer of an ordinary theatre. 








control of other railways not forbidden by law.——Madame 
Maeterlinck writes, or rather rhapsodises, about her perform- 
ance of Macbeth at the Abbey of Saint-Wandrille, in which 
she took the part of Lady Macbeth. The idea of letting the 
audience be, as it were, invisible spectators witnessing a 
tragedy as it develops in and about a real mediaeval building 
was a fascinating one. It appears that, owing to circum- 
stances, the audience never had to move more than a few steps 
in order to get a complete change of scene. From the twelfth. 
century hall to the cloister, and from the cloister to the 
“blasted heath,” was no further than from the stalls to the 
The most complete realism was 
attained in this “mounting” of Macbeth, for the drama was 
played, not upon a stage amidst scenery, but in places where 
it might really have happened. How did it stand the test ? 
Madame Maeterlinck grandiosely replies :-— 

“That the poetry, the grandeur, the circumambient mystery, 
the supernatural profundity of a work of genius can be sufficiently 
real, sufficiently human in its superhumanity not to lose a gleam 
of its beyond-life when we elbow it in a room, along passages, on 
staircases where we ourselves live and pass: that is the miracle 
which we have just beheld, and which Shakespeare alone, after 
three centuries, could realise.” 

Mr. Morris Colles writes of the authors who were servants 
of the Eist India Company. First comes Hoole, about whose 
translation of Ariosto Dr. Johnson wrote to Warren Hastings. 
The two Mills, Peacock, and of course Charles Lamb, were 
the greatest of those who laboured in Leadenhall Street. Mr. 
Colles, however, makes no mention of Sir William Jones, who 
did so much to call attention to Oriental literature by his 
translations of Persian poetry. Mr. Ernest Newman dis- 
cusses “ Beaumarchais and the Musicians,” and condemns as 
inadequate the various operatic versions of Figaro and the 
His chief complaint is that Mozart never came 
the biting wit, sarcasm, and knowledge 
dramatist. Indeed, Mr. Newman would 
have us believe that Mozart was incapable of rising to 
the height of Beaumarchais. He desires that one of the 
modern musicians, using the psychological resources of modern 
music, should give us his version of these dramas. Mr. 
Newman does not mention the story that is told of the 
Emperor, who, when he heard of Mozart's intention of setting 
Figaro to music, doubted the advisability of such a course on 
moral, and we suppose also political, grounds. Mozart, 
however, assured the Emperor that he intended to treat the 
story in such a way that there would be no offence. This looks 
as if the change in the spirit of the play was intentional, and 
not, as Mr. Newman would have it, because Mozart was a sort 
of clever child unable to understand life. We grant that the 
Figaro of Mozart does not reproduce the satire and cynicism 
of the original, because the temperament of the composer was 
essentially different from that of the playwright. Mr. Newman 
talks so much of Mozart’s superficial prettiness, and of his 
inexperience of life, that we cannot help thinking that he 
must have been the author of the remark overheard at the 
Queen’s Hall at the conclusion of a performance of the 
G minor Symphony: “That should only be played in the 








Barbiere. 
near expressing 


of life of the 


nursery.” 

Sir Robert Anderson gives us in Blackwood some of the 
“lighter side” of hie official life. He left the Irish Bar and 
came to England to assist in the work of counteracting the 
Fenian movement of 1867. In reference to the trial which 
followed the Clerkenwell explosion, Sir Robert Anderson says 
that the management of criminal cases in Ireland was at that 
time much better than in London. But his accounts of the 
proceedings of Chief Justice Monahan do not inspire confi- 
dence in the even-handedness of his justice. This Judge, 
a devout Roman Catholic, always believed the evidence of 
a priest implicitly, So much was this the case “that a 
Protestant landlord fared badly in his court if sued by a 
Roman Catholic tenant with his priest to back him.” Mr. 
Robert Farquharson gossips about the House of Commons, to 
no great purpose, but not unpleasantly ; indeed, some of his 
counsel to young beginners sounds to the point. Especially is 
this so when he tells new Members not to speak too often. 
With regard to the expenses contingent upon Parliamentary 
“ When my friends used to congratulate 





life, the writer says: 
me on belonging to the best club in London, my answer 
invariably was: You may call it so, but in my opinion the 
entrance fee is far too high and the annual 
When Mr. Farquharson discusses the 


subscription 


extortionately heavy.” 
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diversions of Members it is quite refreshing as a change to 
come upon some outspoken abuse of golf——Mrs. Dugdale’s 
description of “A Ride through Crete” is worth reading, 
if only for the character of Monsieur Gallance, most admir- 
able of hotel proprietors and guides. He seems never 
to have been at a loss, and could carry on the most 
appropriate conversations as interpreter with Archimandrites, 
gendarmes, or mule-drivers. Being a Frenchman, he was of 
course able to produce omelettes in the most trying circum- 
stances. As the party descended from the mountains to the 
plain, the muleteers eagerly pointed to the blue sea beyond 
and shouted: “ Thalassa! Thalassa!” like the soldiers of 
Xenophon. In “Musings without Method” we get an 
interesting study of King Lear, and of his latest exponent on 
the stage. The writer is full of praise for Mr. McKinnel’s 
restraint and dignity, as he is also for the artistic simplicity 
of the stage mounting. 

The story in the English Review called “The Nest,” by 
Miss Anne Douglas Sedgwick, is a subtle and poignant study 
of a husband and wife who from difference of temperament 
have drifted apart. The man is of a calm and not at all 
ardent disposition; the wife demands, and is herself willing 
to give, passionate love. To her the comradeship her husband 
desires means nothing. The discovery that the man is dying, 
and cannot expect to live for more than a month, unites the two 
again in love. But the diagnosis of the doctor turns out to 
have been mistaken, and when the stimvfus of approaching 
death is removed the old difficulties return. The situation is 
worked out with undoubted skill to its depressing end.—— 
The editorial section of the magazine deals with the English 
drama, among other matters. We are not very clear as to 
what position exactly the writer wishes to take up. We 
gather, however, that if Shakespeare had “more fre- 
quently lapsed into the realities” he would have been 
as great an artist as Tourgénieff. Also we are told 
that “in the modern sense Shakespeare was not a play- 
wright; he was a poet who wrote novels for recitation. 
And any attempt to revive the Shakespearean literary 
play upon the modern stage is doomed simply to failure, 
since it is inspired by a want of knowledge of the materials in 
which the playwright works.” This should be comforting to 
the modern dramatist, for, if he cannot look forward to 
immortality, he knows “that if he dies, he dies by rules of 
art,” at least as interpreted by the English Review. Mr. 
Sidney Webb writes a paper setting forth the case of the 
Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. The statement 
is“characterised by great clearness and ability of exposition. 
All the same, we cannot help being struck by the doctrinaire 
and theoretical aspects of the reasoning. For every evil Mr. 
Webb has a cut-and-dried remedy which we are told with 
absolute assurance must be efficacious. The main contention 
is that the present Poor Law system merely relieves destitu- 
tion when it has taken place, while the new plan would prevent 
its occurrence. 

The most interesting article in the October United Service 
Magazine is that entitled “A Hero of the Mutiny.” The 
writer, Mr. Ditchfield, has had access to a diary kept by 
James Nutt, a sergeant in the 2nd Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade. This fine old Mutiny hero recorded the events of 
each day in spite of the fatigues of marching and fighting 
under Indian suns in the hot weather, and in spite also of his 
many duties as a sergeant. The 2nd Battalion of the Rifle 
Brigade were on their way to China when the Mutiny broke 
out, and they were thus among the troops hastily called to the 
rescue of the English garrisons. Nutt’s diary is exceedingly 
well expressed, and is indeed a valuable human as well as 
military document. There is a highly spirited account of 
the operations outside Cawnpore and of the capture of some 
heavy guns. As there were no cattle to draw these guns back 
to the fort two miles away, “the whole of our officers and men 
set to work at pulling at the ropes and chains, and found that 
we made capital progress, though it was hard work.” This 
was done, be it remembered, under fire. The spirit shown 
by the writer of tbe diary is quite excellent, as is 
also his chivalrous feeling for the men and women 
whom the troops felt that above all things they had 
come to rescue. He describes meeting a convoy of women 
going down, and declares how “great was our rejoicing to 
gaze on the comely and pleasing countenances of our country- 
women and children.” Asan example of his keenness for a 











a 
fight and of his pride in his regiment he tells the following 
good story :—“I once heard a General say to a Bugler of ours 
to sound the Retire, and the Bugler answered in a most 
respectful manner: ‘ It is not known in the Rifle Brigade. | 
will sound the Double if you like, sir.’” We must leave oy 
readers to enjoy for themselves this excellent piece of realism 
but we may note the quaint way in which the Sergeant 
reflects, always in a most admirable spirit, on his Generals 
When Sir Hope Grant was “our Brigadier” he describes that 
gallant officer as “an exemplary soldier, and I have every 
reason to believe a good Christian.” If there is sufficient 
material, we would suggest to Mr. Ditchfield that he should 
publish the whole diary in extenso in a small book. It would 
we believe, make capital reading.——Another interesting 
article in the present number is “ Alexander’s Invasion of 
India.” 





NOVELS. 
ACTIONS AND REACTIONS.* 
Ir is a little more than twenty years ago since it was the good 
fortune of the present reviewer to pick out of a batch of books 
sent to the Spectator for review a little paper-bound volume 
published at Allahabad under the title of Soldiers Three, 
Mr. Kipling was then—in England—an unknown writer; his 
name is now a household word throughout the English. 
speaking world. He has proved his versatility in many 
fields, but he remains a master of condensed characterisa- 
tion, who can pack into the compass of twenty pages 
more observation and suggestion than are to be found 
in most full-length novels. This deliberate choice of a 
laconic and compressed mode of utterance is a remarkable 
trait in Mr. Kipling, and occasionally leads him to display the 
defects of his qualities. ‘Dialogue and comment are reduced to 
a sort of transcendental shorthand by no means easy to follow, 
and Mr. Kipling’s addiction to parable does not always render 
the task easier. Happily the riddle-reading powers of his 
admirers are not seriously taxed in his new volume of stories, 
and the poems in which, after his wont, he sums up tke 
tendency and moral of each of his stories are more than 
usually incisive and illuminating. Of late Mr. Kipling’s 
utterances in the Press have been so pessimistic in their 
outlook that the genial tone of the present volume is a 
welcome surprise. Mr. Kipling is at times somewhat over. 
fond of castigating his countrymen; but there is a world of 
difference between his attitude and that of those satirists 
whose occupation would be removed by the regeneration of 
John Bull. Mr. Kipling does not enjoy the task of reproba- 
tion; he is far happier in giving vent to his admiration, and 
in the volume before us he has been much more often moved 
to praise than to blame. Thus he exhibits even an English 
Law Lord in a light which extorts the admiration of an 
extremely go-ahead Colonial Premier, while, when it comes 
to those who serve their country on the verge of the Empire, 
he is eager, as on so many former occasions, to celebrate 
their venturesomeness and chivalry. The order of initiation 
in this new Knighthood is described in a brilliant adaptation 
of an old rhyme :— 
“ Who gives him the Bath P 
«I, said the wet, 
‘Rank Jungle-sweat, 
I'll give him the Bath!’ 
Who'll sing the psalms ? 
* We,’ said the Palms. 
‘Ere the hot wind becalms, 
We'll sing the psalms.’ 
Who lays on the sword P 
‘I,’ seid the Sun, 
* Before he has done, 
I'll lay on the sword.’ 
Who fastens his belt ? 
‘I,’ said Short-Rations, 
‘I know all the fashions 
Of tightening a belt!’ 
Who buckles his spur? ‘ Before any other, 
‘I,’ said his Chief, My very own knight!’ 
And after this fashion, adventure to seek, 
Was Sir Galahad made—as it might be last week.” 


The devotion of the Punjabi Mohammedan body-servant to 
his master—a young administrator in Central Africa—is not 


Exacting and brief, 
*T’ll give him the spur,’ 
Who'll shake his hand? 
‘I,’ said the Fever, 
‘And I’m no deceiver, 
I'll shake his hand.’ 
Who brings him the wine? 
‘I,’ said Quinine, 
‘It’s a habit of mine, 
T’'ll come with his wine.’ 


Who'll put him to proof? 
‘I,’ said All Earth, 
‘ Whatever he’s worth, 
I'll put to the proof.’ 


Who'll choose him for Knight? 
‘I,’ said his Mother, 








Co. Ae and Reactions, By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan and 
» [6s.) 
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ily indicated than the adoration of the boy’s mother. 
g is one of the few writers who ean touch the high 
sanctities of friendship and family affection without striking 
‘arring note. And his appreciation of the finest domestic 
vities is by no means limited to his countrymen. The con- 
Sa view of the prosperous American financier is that of 
a man who slaves in Wall Street all the year round, while his 
wife is gallivanting over Europe. In “An Habitation 
Enforced "—the story of an overworked young American 
millionaire ordered to take two years’ holiday—we are intro- 
duced to an inseparable couple, content with each other’s 
company, and ready to exchange all the capitals of Europe 
for their Sabine farm on the Sussex Downs. It might 
be urged that the delightful Sophie is not distinctively 
American, in which case she would have known all about her 
English ancestry, and also that she and her husband need not 
have come to these shores to escape the fumum et opes 
strepitumque Romae, but could have found in New England 
many a haven of rest quite as soothing as the beautiful old 
derelict Sussex manor-house. Still, we readily acquiesce in 
an improbability which gives us such a wholly charming 
illustration of the homing instinct. “‘Garm—a Hostage,” which 
tells how Private Ortheris repaid a friendly act by the gift of 
his beloved bull-terrier, and how the gift was ultimately 
returned, to the mutual satisfaction of both parties, will 
endear the writer to all dog-lovers. Ortheris, who when we 
met him twenty years ago was somewhat of a cynic, has 
evidently mellowed with age, and reappears in so tender- 
hearted a guise that we fear he must have incurred the con- 
tempt of Learoyd. For that redoubtable Yorkshireman and 
dog-fancier could not abide people who spoke affectionately 
to dogs, or indulged in “thot sort o’ talk, ’at a dog o’ sense 
mebbe thinks nowt on, tho’ he bides it by reason o’ his 
breedin’.” In vivid contrast with these essays in the affections 
is the fantasy entitled “ With the Night Mail.” Here Mr. 
Kipling undertakes to give us with all circumstantiality of 
detail the impressions of a passenger, in the year 2000, by a 
Transatlantic mail flying-machine. Anticipations of this 
description have been common in recent fiction, and Mr. 
Wells has made rather a speciality of forecasting the triumphs 
of applied science. But it may safely be said that no more 
elaborate effort of “ pre-constitution,” if we may coin the 
word, has ever been attempted than this prodigious tour de 
force. Mr. Kipling’s attitude to machinery has always been 
a distinetive trait, but the minute particularity of detail with 
which he describes the construction of the airships of the 
future exceeds anything that he has yet achieved in this genre. 
It is characteristic of his thoroughness that he has invented 
quite a copious new terminology to fit the situation, and to rein- 
force the effect of his narrative supplements it by a series 
of extracts from the newspapers of the far future dealing 
with every aspect of aerial locomotion. The non-mechanically 
minded reader will feel the want of illustrations to assist him 
in visualising the experiences of the narrator, but, even with 
this reserve, the account of the behaviour of airships in a 
storm is extraordinarily exciting and impressive. Of the 
remaining stories, we are least impressed by “The House 
Surgeon,” an ingenious rather than convincing psychical 
experience. “The Little Foxes” is an illustration of the 
way in which the sporting instincts of English administrators 
may serve to win the confidence of subject-races. And “The 
Puzzler” is a high-spirited extravaganza, with an excellent 
woral, which recalls the fougue de vingt ans of the early Indian 
stories. But to those who think that Mr. Kipling has not 
moved or developed since he wrote his Departmental Ditties 
we recommend the perusal of the beautiful little poem which 
concludes the first story in this collection :— 


less bapp! 
Mr. Kiplin 


“Tue Recaw. 


Iam the land of their fathers, 
In me the virtue stays; 

I will bring back my children 
After certain days. 


Under their feet in the grasses 
My clinging magic runs. 

They shall return as strangers, 
They shall remain as sons. 


Over their heads in the branches 

Of their new-bought ancient trees, 
I weave an incantation, 
And draw them to my knees 





| trade.” And where do the slaves come from ? 
| the Congo Free State, where some rebel soldiers do a brisk 





Scent of smoke in the evening, 
Smell of rain in the night, 

The hours, the days and the seasons, 
Order their souls aright ; 


Till I make plain the meaning 
Of all my thousand years— 

Till I fill their hearts with knowledge, 
While I fill their eyes with tears.” 





The Glory of the Conquered. By Susan Glaspell. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—This is rather a dreary novel, but it is 
well and powerfully written, and readers who do not mind being 
depressed will find it decidedly interesting. The story, which is 
American, is of a young and brilliant man of science who destroys 
his eyesight by rubbing his eyes when his fingers are covered with 
some deleterious substance. The ordinary public would sappose’ 
that no man of science could possibly be so tareless; but it is 
proverbial that doctors do not look after themselves. The interest 
of the book is in the devotion of the hero’s wife, who tries to 
fit herself to observe his work for him, and gives up her own art 
in order to become his assistant. Even if the experiment would 
not have been successful, it is really very cruel of the author to 
kill the husband by appendicitis just as the wife is ready to 
reveal her plan for his help. The character-drawing is good, 
and altogether the novel is a piece of sound and conscientious 
work, 

Johnny Lewison, By A. E.Jacomb. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.)— 
Mr. Jacomb’s talent, which is undoubted, has also more than a 
tinge of melancholy. In that respect his present book is a slight 
improvement on “The Faith of His Fathers,” but still there is 
a strain of sadness running through it which differentiates it 
from most novels of contemporary manners. The scene is laid 
in the coynfry, and the story is concerned with a parvenu of 
Jewish exfraction, who, accompanied by his sister and only son, 
tries the experiment of taking a large country place and settling 
down. In the Dower House live a widow and her daughter, 
members of the old family, and Mrs. Wakeham, the mother, 
sets herself deliberately and most cleverly to catch Johnny 
Lewison for Marjorie, her daughter. All the reader’s sympathies, 
it may be said at once, will be with Johnny Lewison, for Marjorie, 
though she engages herself to him in the belief that she likes him, 
promptly falls in love with the son of the rector, who seems to 
have nothing but his height and his figure to recommend him. 
Johnny Lewison was certainly worth six of Dick Chard. The 
charm of the book lies in the way in which the fundamental 
characteristics of the Jew are appreciated and drawn, and most 
readers would be glad if the author would some day give them the 
subsequent history of his hero. 

ReapABLE Novets.—A Certain Rich Man. By William Allen 
White. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—A powerful study of character, 
not set off by the way in which the tale is told, the past and the 
present being so perplexingly mixed up.——The Wood Carver of 
*Lympus. By Mary E. Waller. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.)—A tale of 
American life, of much merit, though not wholly to our liking —— 
The Old Moorings. By Annie Swan. (Robert Culley. 3s. 6d.)— 
A man, by holding to his old faith, keeps himself and helps others. 








OF THE WEEK. 


h Books of the week as hare not been 


SOME BOOKS 


[Under this heading we notice suc 
reserved for review in other forms,] 





The Slavery of To-day. By Charles A. Swan. (A. Holness and 
Others.)—Ecce iterum Crispinus! After the Congo, Angola. 
Mr. Swan is charitable enough to say that if the Portuguese 
people could be convinced that slavery exists in any of its 
colonies, it would demand its abolition. We hope that he is 
right. Meanwhile the thing is going on. And the trade is now 
mainly in the hands of white men, who “send small batches of 
slaves mixed in among the free and paid carriers who take their 
rubber out west.” “There has not been any diminution of the 
Many come from 


business in this direction. These wretches, whose doings the 
Portuguese authorities wink at, eat what they do not sell. Aslave 
told Mr. Swan that he was roped to another young man, and that 
their arms were scratched and their blood tasted. “My blood was 
not sweet, so I was sold: my companion’s blood was sweet, so he 
was killed, cooked, and eaten.” Whether sold or devoured, they 
never come back. One common way of dealing is this. White 


| traders give natives large credits; if they fail to pay, the 


Portuguese authorities enslave the debtors or their relatives. But 
what is to be done? Of political action we can say nothing. There 
remains the boycott against slave-grown cocoa. 
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The many who read with unflagging interest the address 
delivered by Lord Rosebery at the Johnson bicentenary celebra- 
tions at Lichfield will be glad to it in pamphlet shape. 
The title is Dr. Johnson, by Lord Rosebery (Arthur L. Humphreys, 
6d. net)——The same publisher has also issued another notable 
deliverance, The Budget: its Principles and Scope, by Lord 
Rosebery (1s.) “I may notice,” says the author in his prefatory 
remarks, “the allegation that I have suddenly left the Liberal 
Party. I think the fact would be more accurately stated if it 
was alleged that the Liberal Party had left me.” 





The Gospel in Latin Lands. By Francis E. Clark, D.D., and 
Harriet A. Clark. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—To deal with 
this book in detail is impossible for us. But we have no hesitation 
in saying that it is worth reading. It brings a very important 
question to a direct issue. To those who hold what may be called 
the doctrine of a territorial Christianity, the work which is 
described in these pages is an impertinent and mischievous 
intrusion. To take a case which is undoubtedly an extreme one, there 
is the Church as it now exists in South America. By common 
consent it is not what it should be. One of its Bishops, here 
quoted, wrote about his priests that “the people would be better 
without them.” And Pope Leo XIII. in his Encyclical Letter of 
1897 used vigorous language about the immordlity of the clergy 
and the indifference of their superiors. But no efforts at improve- 
ment from without are possible, except, indeed, on principles 
which, though they are heartily received by Dr. and Mrs. Clark, 
are certainly hard to reconcile with any accepted theory of 
Church order. It is difficult to resist the evidence that these 
evangelising efforts do good in individual cases; still, it may 
be argued that if they break up the established order they 
do harm. The question is a very difficult one; but it is wrong 
to ignore it. 





Charles W. Eliot. By Dr. Eugen Kuehnemann. (A. Constable 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Kuehnemann holds the Chair of 
Philosophy at Breslau, and has been on two occasions “German 
interchange professor at Harvard.” Hence comes this apprecia- 
tion of the distinguished scholar who has this year resigned the 
post of Principal. It is highly interesting in itself, and is 
especially so to an English reader who, as he goes through it, 
keeps in his mind Oxford and Cambridge. The great achievement 
of President Eliot was to give to his College the elective system, or; 
we should rather say, to extend it widely, as an initial movement 
had been made in this direction. We, too, have seen something 
of the sort accomplished. The student here hasa choice before him 
which offers a remarkable contrast to what his predecessor had in 
the “ fifties.” Whether more could be done in this direction need 
not be now discussed. Perhaps the ideal state of things would be 
that the amount of culture now indicated by graduation should be 
possessed at matriculation, and that the University course should 
be given to what is now called post-graduate study. But we 
are a long way from that. Nor must it be forgotten that post- 
graduate study is not for the many ; the third and fourth classes, 
certain accidental exceptions allowed for, would only be wasting 
time and money over it. There will always be the passman,— 
even at Harvard and Yale he exists. But the elective 
system does something for him, or, shall we say? keeps not 
a few queis meliore luto finzit praecordia Titan from being 
confounded with him. There is much else in the book that is 
worth reading. 


Some Famous Women. By Louise Creighton. (Longmans and 
Co. 1s. 6d.)—Mrs. Creighton has put much into the narrow space 
of this modest little volume, nothing less than the life-stories of 
twelve great women. It is quite possible that every one would not 
have made the same selection—we may give it for our readers to 
judge: St. Hilda, Joan (the Fair Maid of Kent), Jeanne d’Arc, 
Margaret Beaufort, Rachel Lady Russell, Elizabeth Fry, Mary 
Somerville, Lady Inglis, Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Bishop 
(Isabella Bird), Sister Dora, Queen Victoria. But there is not one, 
it may be allowed, whose story is not worth telling, and they are 
told in a very simple and effective style. And there is a good 
furnishing of serviceable illustrations. 


The Poetry of Nature. Selected by Henry Van Dyke. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s. net.)—The sixty “Nature poems” which Dr, 
Van Dyke has put together in this volume include, as might 
be expected, various old favourites. Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils,” 
Browning’s “Oh, to be in England,” Herrick’s “Get up, get up, 
for shame!” Shelley’s “ Ode to the Skylark,” and Lord Tennyson’s 
“Tears, idle tears,” are among them. On the other hand, we have 
some pieces that will be less familiar to most readers. Dr. Van 
Dyke has drawn upon poets of his own country for some of 


the material. “The Titmouse,” by R. W. Emerson; “To a 








a 
Waterfowl,” by W. C. Bryant; and “The Marshes of Glynn,” 
by Sidney Lanier, are among them. Altogether, about a thing 
of the sixty poems come from the other side of the Atlanti, 
The selection is excellent, and there are some good photographic 
illustrations. 





The Expository Times. Edited by James Hastings, D.D, (T. 
and T. Clark. 7s. 6d.)—It is needless to commend this admirable 
volume. It stands, as the name of its editor will indicate, for , 
courageous but sober criticism. Among its contributors are Drs, 
George Milligan, James Moffatt, and James Hope Moulton, 
Professors Ed. Nestle, Sanday, Sayce, and Frits Hammel. They 
number in all more than eighty, and among them we are glad to 
observe a fair proportion of Anglican clergymen. The subjects 
treated of are, of course, varied and numerous. The Hebrews jp 
Egypt, the theory of Professor Eerdmans—it is certainly curions to 
read in the papyrus Harris how in Egypt “in times of scarcity, 
Yersen, a man from Palestine, was to them a chieftain”—tha 
Fourth Gospel, the Chronology of the Passion, and Herod’s Temple 
are among the subjects treated. There are reviews of the leading 
theological books of the time, and a very varied and interesting 
correspondence, with incidental notices. In one of them we see an 
ingenious attempt to restore “the coat of many colours” as the 
true translation of the name of Joseph’s garment. It was a coat 
worn by astrologers, the coat of Tamuz-attis-Endymion—what 
does Dr. J. G. Frazer say ?—and fits in with Joseph’s dream of sun, 
moon, and stars. Next to this comes a hint from Egypt that the 
Roman administration recognised outdoor relief of the poor, 
possibly old-age pensions. 


In the “Cambridge County Geographies” (Cambridge Univer. 
sity Press, 1s. 6d.) we have Westmorland, by J. E. Marr, ScD. 
Dr. Marr begins with a piece of information which will be new to 
many readers, that the name of the county is the land, not of the 
“west moors,” but of the “ west meres,” but he is in doubt whether 
“mere” means lake or boundary. The shape and outline of the 
county, its contour, mountains, watersheds, rivers and _ lakes, 
natural history, population, agriculture, architecture, and other 
matters, are treated of in succession. The last section is “The Roll 
of Honour.” 


Tue Matong Socrety’s Pusuications.—As the existence 
and objects of the Malone Society may not be known to ail 
our readers, we give a brief notice of its second year’s 
publications. It was “founded for the purpose of making 
accessible materials for the study of the early English drama.” In 
1908 its issues were The Life of Sir John Oldcastle, The Interlude 
of Calisto and Melibea, Locrine, Selimus, Old Wives’ Tale, and a 
second part of Collections, mostly from Lansdowne manuscripts in 
the British Museum. The first part appeared among the Society's 
first year’s publications. The subscription to the Society, we 
may add, is £1 1s., and it certainly gives, thanks to the voluntary 
work of many helpers, a very handsome equivalent. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent have completed the fourth hundred of their 
“Everyman’s Library” by the publication of nine volumes. 
Among these biography is represented by The Life of William 
Carey, Shoemaker and Missionary, by Dr. George Smith, and The 
Bayard of India (Sir J. Outram), by Captain L. Trotter. In 
history we have Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, to which Mr. T. 
Seccombe furnishes an introduction. Prescott’s book may fairly 
claim, on the ground of its literary merit, a place in any such 
series ; as a history it does not take first rank. All the sources 
were not available at the time when it was written, nor was the 
author one of those who are careful to search out and strictly 
value all that is available in this way. Im fiction we have The 
Last Chronicle of Barset, by Anthony Trollope, 2 vols. This con- 
cludes the “ Barsetshire Novels,” a set of eight volumes. Two 
more volumes are allotted to Dumas’s Count of Monte Cristo. 
Finally, we have a volume of Speeches on Politics and Literature, by 
Lord Macaulay, for which an introduction is furnished by four 
extracts appreciatory of the orator’s genius and character taken from 
Mr. Gladstone’s essay in “ Gleanings of Past Years.” The speeches 
are twenty-nine in number. The last of them, spoken on June Ist, 
1853, is, perhaps, the most famous. It is one of the few orat ions that 
have determined the fate of a measure. A Bill for depriving the 
Master of the Rolls of the privilege attached to his office of sitting, if 
elected, in the House of Commons had passed through all the 
stages without opposition. On the motion for the third rea ling, 
Macaulay unexpectedly rose to move that it should be read that 
day six months. The cry, seldom heard in those days, “ Macaulay 
is up!” went through the corridors; a large House was lected, 
and the Bill was thrown out by 224 votes to 123. The price is Is. net, 


cloth, and 2s. net, leather, per vol. Messrs. Cassell have included 
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in “The People’s Library ” Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character (1s. 6d. net, leather), with the Preface to the 
xinth Edition (1863), in which the Dean describes the origin of the 
pook. It began with the publication of a lecture, “Some Changes 
in Social Life and Habits,” which was delivered in 1857. 





sw Epitions.—The Life and World-Work of Thomas Laké 
By Arthur A. Cuthbert. (C. W. Pearce and Co. 
Glasgow. 28. 6d.)—This is the “ Harris” whose acquaintance we 
make in the Life of Laurence Oliphant. Any reader of this volume 
will be interested in reading Leslio Stephen’s account of the 
relation between the two men in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.”"——In_ the “St. Martin’s Illustrated Library of 
Standard Authors” (Chatto and Windus, 12s. 6d.), The Cloister 
and the Hearth, by Charles Reade. “I believe, the greatest 
historical novel in the language,” wrote Sir Walter Besant in his 
introduction. We may think this praise too high. But the book 
is a great one beyond all doubt. Its unusual length—it must 
reach to somewhere between two and three hundred thousand 
words—does not weary the reader. Here it is presented in an 
attractive shape, with thirty full-page illustrations, of which two- 
thirds are in colour. From the same publishers we have also 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River, with Richard Doyle’s illustra- 
tions; Dr. John Brown’s Rab and his Friends; and Washington 
Irving’s Old Christmas. We have also received a new edition of 
Mr. A. D. Godley’s most amusing Aspects of Modern Ozford (Seeley 
and Co., 2s. net), with illustrations by J. H. Lorimer, Lancelot 
Speed, T. H. Crawford, and E. Stamp. 
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Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 


REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(i.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor .«. «. Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, EK.C.M.G. 








FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR, 
GLASS. BURGLARY. 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
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SAUCE. 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO }3 © 


FOR THE TEETH. 
Whitens the Teeth. 
Prevents Decay. 
Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 
Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harroy 


Garvey, Lonpoyn. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





OBESITY 
AND ITS DISCOMFORT CAN BE AVOIDED 
by replacing your Bread and Toast with 


KALARI BISCUITS. 


NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 
Send for a Sample and Booklet. 


CALLARD & CO. Food Specialists, 
90 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Write Now. 


BULBS AND PLANTS. 
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STEVENS’ AUCTION ROOMS 
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Interesting Catalogue free. 
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By special appointment to H.R.H. Prince of Wales & the late Duke of Edinburgh. 


“MARICH” 
TURKISH CIGARETTES. 


The Standard of Luxury in Smoking ;"made from the purest Turkish Tobacco, 
Their exquisite qualities satisfy the most Critical Tastes. 

Supplied to many of the leading Naval and Military Messes, Clubs, &. 
100, post-free, 7s. Solid leather Cigarette Case, containing 
sample (post-free) for is. 6d. 

V. MARICH & CO. (Malta): (Dept. £), Billiter Buildings, London, E.C. 
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and Stateme nt of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 




















EVERY MAN [ivuliteal “THE RISING GENERATION» 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Ltd. MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
wo," Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL. 
os . Offices*| 28 Lombard St. LONDON. 
LOSS OF P FITS 
BY Fine. *S | TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,929, 972, 
WANT ANY WOOD? 


Little or much, you can have it good and cheap. All appliances 
for French Gardening. Catalogues free. 
THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY, 


16 Devonshire Square, London. 





MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u urgently REQUIRED, and _ should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 
Embankment, London, W.C. 

YOCIETY FOR THE ABOLITION OF VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 





“* About anesthesia it has been said, not witheut reason, that no discovery 
has ever done so much to alleviate man’s sufferings, and none has tended more 
to cause the infliction of pain upon the lower animals. Something very similar 
might well be affirmed of the hypodermic syringe. Most useful in curing or 
relieving many of the ills to which mankind is liable, this little instrument is to 
the brute creation the common source of untold agonies, of woe unspeakable, 
of long protracted pangs at which the national conscience would shudder aghast 
could it be brought to realise them. And the evil is becoming rapidly worse 
year by year.” Read “ Only a Needle Prick,” by Dr. H. Snow. 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the Society gratefully ACKNOWLEDGED. 











HOUSES, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 
"e BE LET, FURNISHED. 
SITUATE CLOSE TO THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


WESTMINSTER : (Overlooking St. James’s Park). 

TO BE LET, FURNISHED, for several months, an exceptionally 
well-arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE, possessing the unusual advantage 
of the original “‘Adam” decoration. Recently Refurnished and done up 
throughout at great expense and in excellent taste. 
fine light 
large 


It contains 13 Bed and Dressing Rooms, 2 large Bathrooms, 
Drawing and Dining Rooms commanding pleasant views of the Park; 
Lobby, Library and Study; spacious Principal Staircase with dome light, 
Secondary Staircase, Square Halls, &.; ample Offices for servants; 
Electric Light and Telephone; Certificated Modern Sanitation; constant 
Hot-water Supply; in fact, every up-to-date convenience, 

Careful tenant required, 

Apply to— 
MESSRS, TEOLLOPE, 
Hobart Place, 





Eaton Square, S.W. 
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a 
OR SALE, HOSTEL for LADY STUDENTS in 
LONDON. Well known and recommended by all the chief Music and 
19 Students now in Residence. Numerous inquiries from new 
Art an agg ee about £1,200. Goodwill, to include all furniture, £500.— 
Site particulars, apply 2iessrs TRUMAN ond KNIGHTLEY, Lid., 
Pe ees ‘Agents, 158- ply Oxford Street, London, W. No charge to 


Purchasers. 
YOR SALE OR LETTING.—Modern MANSION and 
4 


Within 9 miles of Town, Suitable for private oceupation or 





1 scree, ‘onvalescent Home, Club, or any Institution. Contains 8 public 
sor ® « 2] bedrooms, several bathrooms. Extensive stabling.—Further particu- 
ee fre = “J, H.B.,” Box 361, The Spectator, 1 W ellington § Street, Strand, W.C. 

urs itt 





7{\HE PRINCIPALof a High-Class LADIES’ BOARDING 

SCHOOL at seaside wishing to retire, desires to meet with SUCCESSOR 
i to pay down at least £2,000. School produces a profit of over £1,500.— 
yo _ ly, in confidence, to “ SCHOL ASTICUS,” care of Anderson’s Advertising 
asco lt King ' William Street, Strand, W. ¢. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


qtanren® HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 


The GOVERNORS are pre} ared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
appointment of Head- Mistress, to begin her duties in January next, special 
training for and experience in School Teaching and School Manz agement 
essential, Salary, £100 per annum, Capitation fee, £2 foreach pupil, with 
house, rent, rates and taxes free. There are now 120 pupils in the school, 
excluding 13. in the Preps ratory Department, for whom no capitation fee is 
paid. Cubicles are provided for 20 boarders, 

Further infort —_ m may be obtained from the Clerk of the Governors, to 
whom applicati ith recent testimonials, not more than five in number, must 
be sent not la ter that an October 18th. 

lapplication must be made to any Governor. 
3 ) a GEO, GOODLEY, Clerk. 


COUNCIL. 











Oct: sber, 1900, 


“BICESTERSHIRE COUNTY 

iF EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VII, 
MELTON MOWBRAY, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
of the above School, which will be OPENED in JANUARY next. Accommoda- 
tion about 175 (boys and girls). Salary, £250 perannum. Copies of the Articles 


of Government may be obtained (price one shilling each) from the undersigned, 
to whom applicaticns for the vacant post should be sent not later than 
October 31st. W. A. BROCKINGTON, Director of Education, 


3 Bowlin g Green Street, Leicester. 
(jORNWALL EDUCATION | COMMITTES. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMELFORD COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT-MASTER in January to teach Mathematics, 
a ence, and English Subjects. A Graduate in Science with experience 
itial, Sports a rccommendation. Salary £ i 20, rising by annual increments 
a "tS to £160.—Apply on or before the 27th October, 1009, to the HEAD- 
MASTER, County School, Camelford, 
Education ce, Truro, R. PASCOE, 
6th Octol Secretary te the Co inty Committee. 











warw ICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
NUNEATON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


WANTED on January Ist, 1910, ASSIS’ TANT-MISTRESS, qpachaiiy qual ified 
in as Geography (Diploma of Oxford School of Geogray phy desirable but not 
al). BM ast also be qualified to take English. Good High 8 Fk, 
ce essential, Salary £190.—Apply on prescribed he rm before October 20th 

to DIREC TOR OF EDUCATION, Warwick. 


JNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the p rthe post of SENIOR DEMONSTRATOR 
and ASSISTANT LECTURER in ZOOLOGY, now vacant in consequence of 
the appointment of Dr. F. W. Gamble to the Chair of Zoology in Birmingham. 
Details as to the emoluments of the post and further particulars may be 
obtained on application to the REGISTRAR. Applications must be sent in 


before Monday, October 25th. 
_ sented GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 
iN enema 

HEAD MISTRESS REQUIRED at Christmas, University Degree (or 
equivalent Certiticate) indispensable, Present salary (depending partly on 
ation fees) about £200, 

“Bui idings, erected by cx unty, opened in 1907. 

Further information ar id 2pplication forms (which are to be returned by the 
30th October) may be « tained f from GRAHAM BAL FOU R, M.A., Clerk to the 
Govern 3, County Ex 1 Offices, Statford, 


\ENTLEM AN, of good family and of quiet tastes, resident 
in London, but with few friends, would be glad to make the ACQUAINT- 
ANCE of afew FAMILIES of good social position, with a view to SOCIAL 
INTERCOURSE.—Address, Box 4563, Willing’s Advt., Office, 53 Finsbury 
Pavement, London, E.C 
(SMIZENS’ GUILD OF HELP, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNE.—GENE RAL SECRETARY WANTED with experience in Social 
Service and Organisin acity.—Apply to Hon. Sec., H. B. SAINT, Ellison 
Buildings, Newcastle-u pon-Tyne,. 


TANTED Immediat ly, a well -qualified MISTRESS to 

teach GEOGRAPHY on mode ™ lines. — possess Degree or equiva- 

lent, and should mention other sult jects offere: Oxford or Cambridge 

student preferred. Salary £120 to £1 40, according ~ qualifications and experi- 
ence.—Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, North _ Cheshire. 


{OACHING in General "Eiaedicn WANTED for BOY 
of 17, just left School, with a view to going to the University next 
year. Boy would reside with tutor. South or Midlands preferred. —Reply, 
stating terms, to G. H. ROBB & CROSBIE, Solicitors, 30 George Square, 


Gl sgow. 


r 10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—_KYNOCG H, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a PEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, _Limited, “Witton, Birmingham. 


Dac NGINEERING PUPIL.—V AC, ANCY in High-Class 
\ Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium, Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
tame assured.—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
Loudon, W.C, 


















































J OURNALIS M. 

e A VACANCY occurs in a well-established literary firm for a young 
GENTLEWOMAN wishing seriously to make journalism her profession, 
a ae —Box 364, The Spectator, 1 ellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, Cc 


( {ENTLEMEN SHOULD NOT EMIGRATE, IT BEING 
more profitable to w produce under glass at home. Capital 
uired, £1, nd to £2,500, rite for full particulars or call. 
i RTICULTUBAL, 2 and 3 White Street (Moorgate St. Stn.), London, E.C, 
*Phone: 14832 Central. 














qj) 47 eaeses COLLEGE, READING. 
Principal—W. M, CHILDS, M.A. (P M.A. (Professor of Modern History). 
FACULTY OF LETTERS, 
EDUCATION COURSE, SECONDARY DIVISION. 


The Course is provided for the training ¢ Women Graduates as Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. Students entering in January are prepared for the Cam- 
bri ige Teachers’ Certificate Examination of the following December. 

Lecturer in Education and Tutor—Miss Carnotixe Herrorp, The Lectures 
~ ended b: Str udents include Courses on Plato and on the Philosophy of 
Ed: atten ter 3 Prof. W. G. pe Borex, M.A., and short Courses on the teachin 
| Special $ Subjects as follows: History, "the Parycipat; Geography, Prof, 

N. Dicgsoyx, M.A., D.Se.; Elementary Science, Prof, F, Kzzsiz, M.A., 
ae. D.; and Drawing, ‘Mr. A. W. Seapy, 
Practice in Teaching is provided in the chief Girls’ Schools of the district. 
The College offers cael facilities for Students wishing to practise Gardening 
or some other fo v. of Handicraft. Accommodation for Resident Students is 
provided in the College Hostels.—Further particulars may be obtained from 
the TUTORIAL SEC RE TARY, University College, Reading. 


Patrtanses POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 5.W. 
Principal—S, G. RAWSON, D.Se., F.LC, 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
Head of Department—Miss M, E. MARSDEN, 


(4) THREE-YEAR COURSE.—This is arranged for the training of Domestic 
Science Mistresses for Secondary Schools and as County Council 
Lecturers. 

(s) TWO-YEAR COURSE.—This is intended to prepare teachers of Domestic 
Science in Elementary Schools. 

The main object is to train Teachers to be thoroughly skilled in Housecraft, 
but special stress is laid upon the scientific principles underlying household 
processes and the co-ordination of the work of the Kitchen, Laundry, &., with 
that obtaining in the Scientific Laboratory and Lecture Room, 


Miss Nasu, 
) Miss Bort, 
Household Crafts = |i Lawnuucn, 
Miss OLveER. 
Chemistry — . J. Witson, M.Se.(Vict.) 
Research Assistant in ‘House- Miss Cunwzx. 





hold Processes ove 
Physics ... one coe as Wa Tuouson, M.A., P ae 
Bacteriology om pene ew. J» H, Jouxston, MSc 
Physiology on _ eo. F. G. Cua; OLER, B.A. (¢ Yantab.) 
Hygiene cee +. Miss H, b?pecevx, A.B.San,I, 
Theo ry of Education ani ee. Miss M. E. Manrspen. 
Form, Line, and Colour «. F. H. Axprews, F.S.A.M, 


Blac Tee y D rawing . = _ G. ALDERTORN, 
Voice Produ n . Beveripes 
Fo r Prospectus, ay <A to the SEI CRETARY, 


M\HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEGREES. are awarded in the following 


Faculties :— 
ARTS, PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
APPLIED SCIENCE = luding kr ~ — Metallurgy, Mining, 
od Architectur 
aie COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN inp WOMEN STUDENTS 
ALIKE, 
Prospectuses giving full information may be obtained free from 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, _ 


IRK BECK COLLEG BB, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EVE NING CLASSES, 

University of London.—The College provides Courses of Instraction for the 
Examinations of the University in Arts, Science, Economics, and Laws, under 
recognised Teachers of the University. The Laboratories are well appointed, 
and there are facilities for Research. 

Full particulars on application to the SEC RE TARY. 


QT. GEORGE'S CLASSES, EDINBUR GH, 
(Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, HELP and 
IRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
r 1909-10, *“* The National Gallery—Foreign Schools"), History, Geography, 
Philosophy, Lancuages, Science, &c, The Classes, under the direction of an 
honorary Committee of Ladies, are conducted by Experienced Tutors of high 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their Students, 
Preparation for Examinations, Fees from 12s. per term,—Write for Prospectus 
to SECRETARY, St. George’s Classes, Edi ainburgh. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ho ce HOUSE SC HOOL, BRAINTREE, 

ESSEX.—Principal: Miss STEEL JOHNSON, Good modern educa- 
tion offered, and happy refined home. Particularly healthy, dry locality. 
House large; extensive grounds; gymnastics, hockey, tennis, &c, Vacancy 
for sisters; reduced fees. 


ONDON—HOME FOR ELDER ~GIRLS.—A Lady 
LJ (with University Honours) receives a few Gentlemen's Daughters to 
study Special Subjects, attend Lectures and Concerts, and to see London. 
Home comforts. Good references,—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 13 Pembroke 


Gardens, Kensincton, London, W. 

‘1 K ELL FIELD, RiP O &Z. 
h Head Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
U ml Forms pret pared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravel s il. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD’S, SUR- 
LX. BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, November 9th, 


( UTDOOR LIFE.—The’ FRENCH GARDEN, NE W- 

BURY. — GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical and 
Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, tauy bt by Frenchman, 
Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals: LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.B.H.S, See Prospectus, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambri Syndicate. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
eee of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Loan Fund. 


|: pees HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with es awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be s ed for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


J\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
K With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A Scheme, the University, 
&t. Andrews, N.B, 


rps DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St, Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK) “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ADY BEAUMONT Strongly Recommends COUNTRY 

HOME for PAYING GUESTS and CHILDREN, Veryhealthy. Gravel 

Boil. Charge and tuition of Children undertaken ; also training of Lady Pupils 

in poultry-keeping and domestic economy. Ideal home for backward and 

delicate Girls.—Apply Lady BEAUMONT, Swannington House, Leicester; or 
Miss ALLSOPP, Hill Farm Bungalow, Botley, Hants. 


N ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 



































Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 





well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 
SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 


y ALLASEY GRANGE 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 
BRISTOL. 


2 | y ow ‘ - 
S CLIFTON, 





HELENS, 
~Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 


Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
ov modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
a pe vared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


]) FESDEN HOUSE, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss POHLER and Miss GODKIN, 





HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

K° HEN, CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 

4 Misses PYE, Principals—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

Kindergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 

and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 

Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired, Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


TL eB FIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 














AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 22vp ro DECEMBER 20rn. 





"‘DINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — The 
above OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for 


GIRLS. Principel—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), 
&c. Assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg at Dartford 
P.T.C.)—Prospectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst, 


i 
S T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRIs 
Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of Resident Special; 
for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Profs ntt 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS, - 





Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Mias BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON 
: Pxtectpel— Mies H. L. POWELL as 
-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Prine; 
the Cambridge Training College). sineipel of 
@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation fop 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten, 
ES :—Students, £8 83. to £6 6s.a term. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, 9 term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
" Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 2isr. 








a ae ee —_—_—_——.. 


AND PENZANCE. 
A School directed by NORMAN GARSTIN, R.B.C., R.D.1., 
for DRAWING and PAINTING from the Life, also for Landscape, 
For particulars, apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance, 
REOPENS NOVEMBER Isr. 
EFECTS OF SPEECH AND  LIP-READING 
Resident and Day Pupils of good social position from 4 years of age, 
Lip-Reading for Adults (Residence if desired). References to Specialists and 
Parents.—For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 
141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


VW ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.8, 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Oficers and Clergy. The TERM BEGAN SEPT, 22xp. 
| ° Cece SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 
DECEMBER Ist to 3rd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects, 













Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 


Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPI N, M.A. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment.—Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


COLLEGE, 
Scholarship Examination 











BAR OOYVY BBY 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 





ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 

ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character. Thorough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


rF\HE ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM.—Founded 1864. 

_ —SCHOLARSHIPS and ENTRANCE to PUBLIC SCHOOLS and 

OSBORNE, It is well known for its beautiful buildings; 16 acres of grounds, 

gravel soil. Ten miles from London. Exceptional advantages for Small 

Boys.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 

os MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 


For further particulars apply to HEAD MASTER. _ 


JLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 


Healthily situated near the Moors. 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGNS FRIDAY, January lth, 1910. 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. _ 


ase BORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
sarticulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acremas 


Jouse, Sherborne. 





IDREPARATORY SCHOOL. Healthy district, 24 miles 
from London.—Advertiser can strongly recommend a School where the 

numbers are limited. Special preparation for Koyal Navy and all Scholarship 

Examinations. Admirably suited for delicate or backward boys. No Agents 

—Box 366, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
PRIVATE TUITION. 

CROWBOROUGH BEACON. ed a 

Mr. J. V. LISTER, M.A., RECEIVES afew PUPILS requiring individual 

attention. 

_ Special advantages for delicate or backward Boys. 


‘I DM OUT H 








=. ms 
K Lady ARUNDELL OF WARDOUR highly RECOMMENDS BOYS 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Large house and grounds, close to sea. Specw 





care given to delicate boys, Coaching, Fees, 15 guineas per term.—HUGHES, 
Salcombe Hill House, 
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10U MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
RADLEY a COLONIAL SCHOOL, 


h TRAINING for FARMING COLONIES, ENGINEERING, LAND 





Thero' > " 
», General School Education, WITH SPECIAL CARE DE- 
AGENCIBS, CW AKD and DELICATE B oY 5. For Gentlemen’s Sons only, 
vot Each Pupil aa I ndividual Problem. Ages 14 to 20. 
staff of five serie st Masters and several Instructors for a maximum of 
sp iia. A small * Home F umm” worked entirely by the pupils. Work on 
are lathe work, shoeing, > driving, 


D elling, Car; cntexing, 
“ surveyit ng, lev soir making, grooming, all farm jobs. el Poultry 
g, incubators, trussing and chagtag: 5 heasant- 
rafting, budding, gardening, &c. Good Engiueer- 
whole house lighted by electric light, pumps 
Full Farm Course in Agriculture, Dairying, 


s! ing, milking 

Farm, utility and ¢ show breedin 
ing, Fruit plantations, 

- Course. First-class pl lant, 

nd lathe ‘driven by power. 


mistry, 


" &e. 
C App ily to the Prin cipal, W. HUNTER GANDY, Int.B.Sc., F.R.G.S., PF. C.8 
"ts ceili SE. 














COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, 





Heav-MastTer ~~ 
s. 4 '. AVELING, M.A, B.Sc. 


I JPAILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER léth, 


Ww. 


17th, 18th, 1909, 
_For P Particulars app ly BU RS. AR. 


Values £70 to £25. 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, 1 DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
0 LADY = EIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
















ear Dieppe. wl French rapidly acquire pecis l facilities for 
ue 5 P sets g, Organ, Violin, and Viok Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Op portunities for every form " ealthy en} nt, 
( ures of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressn . 
ice twice d uily with Encland.—Apply to Mi ss Cl INNICK, Dieppe 





XPULSON and Miss METHERELL 


JARIS—Mile. E 
Pt Lg 


a ae GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
Practical Cooker ry and ressinaking. Only French 
il ih use with a large garden in Auteuil, > healthiest part 


> Bois, 

che, Paris. 

IE P E. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD., 

Sas SH CHAPL — Sormenty Master at Uppingh am ar "a Lectu rer 
-reparation for A vil Service, Universi Examit n 

> hens ed with Fre ay fa es, if desired. Holiday pupils recei a 

ress: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 

rANNOV E R, Sextrostrasse 7. — First-class EDUCA- 

if TIONAL HOME for the DAUGHTERS of GENTL EME N. Lar 

Masic, Pain g¢.—Fraulein S< HIRMER, successor of Fraulein 


ee SDEN A, GERMANY. 


TENSION KOCH, MUNCHNER STRASSE 
ed he me for Ladies, Gentlemen, 


Concerts and Galleries ee Apely, 46 Bue du 





Dp! 



















ou, 
and Families, 











Convenient, he eal thy situation. Moderate terms. Best references. 
UG }ANO, ITALIAN SWITZERLAND — 
4 Iaternati al Insti tute for Young Ladies. _Del shtful climate. Beauti- 
fal country. Son lent pportunity for lk i lan. mages, Italian, French, 
ic. I pi s, &c. Refe ibroad and Prospectuses 
‘ ) BARIFFT-BERTSCH Y. 






10 TEVERE MILVIO, . ROME.—High- 








SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of the 
cident in Rome and elsewhere. Day, Weekly, and 
g : ses, Whole ferm-Boarder " 


MISTRESS 


ING Cc OL LE GE, L ES 


ATSIC AL TRAIN 


3 PEU PLIERS S, 
for ng ] 





VORDE, near Beo ls, prepares § ci 1 
ics and games. I uction also given lial vel > 
» an ¥, phys 4 hygiene, analysis of } lish movements, 

Work is conducted —Apply for 8 





in French, 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


——_——. 
































in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 


§ CHOOLS 


Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be —y to aid parents in their sel« a by 
sending (tree of charge) Prospectuses and full ic Ad of 


reliable and highly recommended establishments, hen writing 
lease state the age A vupil, the district preferred, and give some 


dea of the fees to be 

PATON’S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909, 1, we PP. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 64. 700 Schools, 900 Ilnstrati ri 
"Educational Avge mts, 143 Caenen” " Street, 


J. and J. PATON, 
London, E.C. Telephone : 5053 Central. 


((OMPETEN T ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 


of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmast rs, who 





only recommend Sehoo ls pe rsonally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistressea, Gover: OC SES, 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pose: (Cantab.) and snowns (Oxon.), 217 PICCA DILL LY, Ww. 





Telephone : 





a7 GERRAr? 
O INVALIDS. nme ey LIST OF MEDICAL 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full partic alars.—MEDIC( AL, &e., 
ase TATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegr raphic 
_Telepho ne No, 18 (Gs jerrard). 


r MEN 


or at 





HE PUBLIC SCHOOL S$ ‘TE AR BOOK, commencing 
1910 Issue, is the Official and only ontin rise a Bo ok of Reference for the 
Schools represented on the Head-Masters’ C 


nfer 
(Signed) W. A. EVANS, Secrets ry to the ‘Head. Masters’ C nfere eo. 


OTICE 
NHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL ¥ BAR BOOK 
is the Official and only autho 
represented on the Assoc iatic nof He 
(Signed) RUTH YOUNG, Se 


ools) 
Schools 


(Public Sel 
ed Book of Reference for the 

-_ Mistresses. 

cretary to the Association of Head-Mistreeses 


TI\HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK. 2s, 64. net, 
THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEAR BOOK, 7s. 6d. net, 
Of all booksellers, « r fror nm the Publishers, The Year Book Press, 
Swan Sonnensc! 1 Co., 25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





care of 
101 al 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &e. 
= BOU RNEMOUTH “HYD DRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 

and Electrici ty. BR sident physician (M.D.) p i : 
{ANGO ‘DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


D yak? Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 


| EALTHY HAMPSTEAD.—HOME (very superior) 








j PFER! to ONE LADY r GENTLEMAN, invalid or other > 
w ah nion. Handsomely furnished house. F Se 
Pr ivate sittinz-r 1 if re 1 Liberal terms for exceptional « ifort. 
HOSTESS,” T) Libr. ) Fairfax R ul, N.W. 
Gou TH DEVON “HEAL TH and HOLIDAY RESORT 
AN IDEAL AUTUMN “AND WINTER RESIDENCE, 


EXCELLENT 
ee. Ww.B Cari \ 











it Hu say be saf ter 
m the { igh range ¢t wa i) 
4 Promectes apsiv 
JPRIE'! Huntley, Bishopsteignton, Teig¢ 
SHIPPIN AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
R.M.S. *Dt ‘NOT? AB CASTLE.’ 
i he 16s.—GREECE, HAIFA (for “GALILEE and f 
DAMASCUS), JAFFA (for JERUSALEM a THLEHEM), AT 
~~ ANDBLA | : CAIRO), NAPL Sand MAE 2 
Full parti rs ECRETARY, 5 End I 
A a T N E SFrFOsaTS LIMITED, 
t they have red the accommotat a 
i v rs r 
GGANNING, RLING, SKI-D SLEI ; 
VILLARS-SUB-OI r 
INS, t hote 3 k ‘ 4 * 
Hotel Victoria; \ N,f I b IDE, 
LAIGUES, GR TEL AU! NE, & 
el H dbook aj © e SE 
5 1 rd I Ww, 
LGERIA 
,. Miss BISHOP is arranging a small ty of 1 
geatlewomen for November 12 siting a ‘ l rt 
i Z u. Inclusi Refer . 
Progr r Mis. ISHU 7 Or I 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
RITIS SH COLUMBIA. To Old Etonians and Others.)— 
Money uy be Pp? rested in | a ‘ t 
f city g 
fr al . te, ~ Measrs, ALEXANDER & M . 4 
Avenue, N \ B.t ( ; x 
i ‘ Ss I t ’ 
NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, H 
i F a : 
ef Portland. DONA 1iONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, A 
NEEDED t I I 3 
Street. S.W \ ress: The SECRI ARY. «a 
-% Y A £ WRITING VY AN T 
| y work preferred Terms, 10d. pe ¥ ‘ : 
| “Miss NI ILSON, LI i Square, Lord 
U THO —T'vypewriting accurately & | nptiy executed 
i by ed ed oper s with be ma s at sl l rutes ss 
TT. « 1 r i»), le. per i RSs. 
ls. Gd. per | spor 2 1. per folk os ls urban * balf 


CHOOLS and TUTORS 
Prospectnses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requiremeuts (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
Mesers, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Lta., 
who have a wide k ize of all the 1 z educational establish- 
ments for bors and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
bave personally ted, 
log OXFORT > STR ET, LONDON, W. Tele 1136 City. 
EK DUCA Tt I O N 
4 Parents or Guardians desiring a tion relative to the 
CHOICE ¢ CH OOLS for Boys or 3 ‘irks n England or abroad, 
are a of all 2 OF ser id fal etailed particulars to 
Shisies GABDIT PAs, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than cars ~— been closely in touch with the leading 
s Advice » of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
the ter of U; gham. 
36 Sackville Street, Loudon, W. 
JOINT - AGENCY FOR WOME N - TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, Cc 
J 1 the reiID t f a‘ i aa tice ed % 1d, 
} r een Association, t- 
S ls a cat 
f f ena’ Teachers t 
I SARY COST. A 5s ha therefore been 
* BASIS to cover the w ng expenses, 
, ll a.m. to 1 p.m, and St p.m. 
8, lha.m. toly nd 2 to 3 p.m. 
me nid be a a 
Revistrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
'CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in LS NGLAND and 
S ABEOAD.- Prospectuses of the r Sch , and every informa 
. eq to Parents FR CHA! +E. Please state 
locality preferred _ appre nate school fees 
ed. “UNIVE RSiTY SCHOI AS’! AGENCY, 122 Begent 
ta? 1838, 
\ DV TCE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—}| 
The SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without cl g urents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at home or abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 


22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.U, 


,B. J. BSEVOR,M.A., 





‘ ‘ uc ‘ foi 
price. —Misses ENI GH and CALLUM, 43 LWecomlbe Boad, Tooting, 5. ". 
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OW TO WRITE FOR pi! I PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHO 
teresting and useful Booklet ; free 
LITERARY” CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 

erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ia UNABLE TO CALL, send for the latest examples 
# NOTEPAPERS, with the newest styles of Monogram dies, &c., 
post-free. 
London Western District Printing Co., Ltd., late PARKINS and GOTTO, 
The Court Stationers, 74-78 Oxford. Street, London, W. 


URREY FOWLS.—The Table Fowl for the Epicure, 
kK being far superior to all others in delicacy of flavour; 7s. 6d. per couple, 
neatly trussed and carriage paid, as supplied by me to Royalty. Careful atten- 
tion given to cleanliness and packing. Many unsolicited testimonials. Also 
relia 2 New-Laid EGGS. *Rubp, Poultry Farm, Erpingham, Norfolk, 


€ LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for —_ 1, Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 18353, Bankers : Capital and Counties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


M ve AT ONCE—Onur Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
‘We pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 
MURDOCH, MURDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C. ; and at Birmingham, Brig ghton Cambridge, Newe astle, Southsea. 


] OOKS WANTED.— —Highest prices given for Old: Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
ao landson, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 
Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, ke. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 
Bes BARGAINS.—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 9 vols., 
) 5a.,for £2 10s.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past and Present,10s. 6d. for és. 64.; 
court's Mistresses Louis X V., l5s., for Ss. 6d. ; 
eye rocco, 35s. ; Chaffers’ Pottery and P¢ rcelain, 42s. 
Autl entic Portraits Mary Queen of Scots, 63s., for 18s. 6d.” 


Lu » 












































Harmsworth Atlas, cloth, 25s., 
for 28s. 6d. ; Cust’s 
; Menpes’ Paris, 42s., 






for 17s. €d., 1909; Scottish History and L 2s. net, for 18s. 6d. ; Harmsworth 
Encyc ‘h yper dia, half- calf, 37s. 6d., or cloth, 32s. 6d. ; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 
bis.; 1 WS, 24s. ; Harvie Brown's Travels of a N. aturali st in Northern Europe, 2 
vols., €5s., for 10s. 6d. ; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 











Loudon ; 








106, (00 Books in Stock for Sale cr Exchange. Please state wants. * BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
- + 492. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
MHE MORPHIA HABIT 
and its *volantry Renunciation. 
By OSCAR JENNINGS, M.D. (Paris). 
BAILLIERE, TINDALL and COX, 8 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 
Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 
YAREY'S “GRADI AD PARNASSUM.” 
Vith the hee slish Meanings. 
Rev ail Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 
London : Published by the STATIONERS’ Comrany, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 


IDYLLS OF GREECE. 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 4s.6d. By Mail 5a. 
SHERMAN, FRENCH & Cc co., B BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


GOD’S REVELATION IN THE SOUL 
OF MAN. 


LITERATURE to help you to read it for yourself, will be sent gratis and 
post-free on application to 


The Hon. Secretary, POSTAL MISSION, 
The THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., 
___WMERE DIVINE SERVICE is held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


SCHOOL COLOURS & WHAT TO WEAR. 


Pefore ordering for Footer Term, Principals should apply for our New 
lilustrated Bookiet, the most reliable and useful guide extant, 
Gratis and post-free, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


SCHOOL COLOURS SPECIALISTS and GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
Also at Birmin; gham, Le Leeds, and Wolverhampton. 














RM.S.P.-THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
a8 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL CRUISING STEAMERS, JANUARY—MABCH. 








INDEPENDENT TOURS—%S days, £40; 62 days, £65; 76 days, £75, 
SPECIAL CRUISES—51 days, £50; 62 days, £85. 
For Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 





A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOODNo.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTEDFOOD No.3. 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 

digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 

rms. ‘hese Foods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 

‘roubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 











—____..., 


Water and Whisky 


A distillery may have the most scientific 
plant and expert distillers, but without 
pure water it cannot produce good 
Whisky. It is the pure water springing 
from the heather-clad hills of Orkney 
that gives to 0.0. its great superiority, 


0.0. is the Whisky which excels in 
quality, age, and flavour. We guarantee 
this because we bottle every drop of it 
ourselves, and in our own bonded ware- 
houses we always hold a 10 years’ 


supply. 


Write for beautiful Booklet, 
entitled ‘‘ Farthest North,” 
and nearest O.0O. Agent, 
sent post-free from + «= « 


McCONNELL’S DISTILLERY, Ltd. 


DACRE HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., W.C. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


STROMNESS DISTILLERY, ORKNEY, SCOTLAND. 
P.C.B.] 








The Whisky that will agree with you. 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distitirers, Epinsvres. 


London and Export Agents :— 
FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C, 





The Standard of Excellence. 








THE NATIONAL SE RVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the mora! and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
2 s. 4. | 
«. 25 0 O| Members oes on 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members 1 1 0| and Journal . 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &8.W. 


264 


Hon, Vice-Presidents oe 1010 0 











(\OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who ‘destroyed plague of a= at Sheffield Wel ‘e06. 
Reoommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, POWARTH & FAIR, rh Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield. 
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BURBERRYS URBITOR 


ls irresistibly to the scholar and politician through the 
advantages to Health and Comfort which this scientifically 
naan Overcoat confers on all who go out of doors, regardless 
of weather conditions. Everybody—especially if his vocation 
be sedentary—requires a W eatherproof which is a reliable 
safeguard, satisfying the most fastidious standards of taste 
and | hysical ease. 


“Proof without Heat” 


is a primary axiom of the Burberry system, and in the 
Urbitor is provided an agent of protection which resists 
rain-storws, however severe, and maintains 2 healthful bodily 
temperature at all seasons of the year. Graceful of line and 
easy of fit, woven and proofed by exclusive Burberry processes, 
the Urbitor is both smart and comfortable. 


Warm without Weight 


the Urbitor is a negligible burden in temperate weather, and 
yet, when wanted, supplies necessary heat without causing 
fatigue or tendency to perspire. — In colours, grave or gay— 
in textures, thin or thick—this incomparable Weatherproof, 
always appropriate and becoming, always distinctive yet 
unobtrusive, has proved itself by its ubiquitous adaptability 


Matchless for Service. 


A cataclysm may befall, but the Urbitor exhibits the 
antipathy to all forms of atmospheric precipitation peculiar 
to birds’ feathers, which reject moisture whilst remaining 
permeable by air. An efficient Weatherproof, the Urbitor is 
also a superb Overcoat, smart enough for the most notable 
social occasions, and harmonising aptly with every time, 
place, or purpose. 
WRITE FOR PATTERNS OF “URBITOR COATINGS.” 


BURBERRYS 


appea 


WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Siiver for Fifty Ycars. 


ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 


DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Plate. 





PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval. 


ELKINGTON *,2°% 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 








BIRMINGHAM _ LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
50 to 58 Maymarhet, LGNSSM, © Gud. Malesherhen, PARIS. | waucHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
BUENOS AYRES, NEW YORK, & BASINGSTOKE. RANGOON MADRID 

TADDY’S 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to 
be wellas to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore. 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
SALT 


Is 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


"Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk By us still.’ 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT? Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION, 

Prepared only by J. ©. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 
Price 6)}d. per 1 oz. Packet 

1s. 1d. os 2g Tin 

2s. 2d. » 495 ” 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtnes, 
A D A M _ + | Ss we feel no hesitation in recommending ita 
use to all housewives.”—The Queea, 
L rt od Pyralture, Bests, patent 
eather, oths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods. P Oo L. t S H. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
BRAMPTON Motor Chains 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CO., 


1388 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No, 114683 CENTRAL, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS.......2£70,000,000. 











EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS uted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1335, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
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Jast Published! 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
STRONG NEW NOVEL. 


FACES IN THE MIST: 


A Romance of Reality. 





By 


J. A. STEUART, 


Author of “The Minister of State,” 
“Wine on the Lees,” “A Son of 
Gad,” &c. 


With 4 Mlustrations by T. H. Roxrnson, 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards. 


Price 6s. 


In “Faces in the Mist” Mr. Steuart has hit upon a genuinely 
romantic theme—the contact of modern American dollars with an 
ancient Highland feud, prolonged into the twentieth century. The 
plot of this story is laid in the Highlands, and is full of dramatie 
interest. 

“Mr. Steuart’s buoyancy and spirit will carry you through 
pleasantly.”—The Times. 

“Tt is a story this with the vigour, the ‘go,’ and the colour 
which make a good story.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“It is a stirring, healthy story of actual life.” 

—Nottingham Guardian. 

“The plot is an excellent one, while the characters are skilfully 
drawn. It will certainly add to Mr. Steuart’s reputation and 
popularity as one of the leading novelists of the day.” 

—Dundee Courier. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








London: JAMES CLARKE and CO, 13 & 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


LT 


SELECTIONS FROM 


The Autotype Fine Art Company’s 
PUBLICATIONS. 
(PERMANENT MONOCHROME CARBON.) 


THE OLD MASTERS. From the Principal National Collections, including 
the National Gallery, London, the Louvre, Dresden, Florence, &, 
MODERN ART. A numerous Collection of Pesetetines from the Royal 
Academy, the Tate Gallery, the Walker Art Gallery, the Luxembourg, &&, 
@. F. WATTS, R.A. The Chief Works of this Artist are copied i, 
Permanent Autotype. 
ROSSETTI, BURNE-JONES. A Representative Series of Works by 
these Painters. 
ETCHINGS AND DRAWINGS BY REMBRANDT, HOLBEIN, Durer, 
¥ MERYON, &c. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent free on application, 

Full Be of all the Compan, *s Publications are given in THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, En .ancep Eprtion, with Hundreds 
of Miniature Photographs and Tint-Blocks of Notable Autotypes. For cop. 
venience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post-free, Onz SHituine. 

The Company undertakes Copying and Enlargements of own 
Photographs, in Monochrome or Colour, and the Reproduction of 
Oil Paintings in Private Collections, 

A Visit or Inspxction 1s Invirep, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd., 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


iT Edited b 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. witriowiao, 


OCTOBER, 1909. CONTENTS. Quarterly. No. 291. Price 5s. 64. net, 


Tue Catnoric Drsagrrtres Birt. By the Rev. Herbert Thurston, 8.J, 

Maria EpGewortH anp Etienne Dumont. By Rowland Grey. 

Tur Taxation Or Rent. By Hilaire Belloc, M.P. 

Lonpox. A Poem. By James Barr. 

Tue Arrit Moutiny x Stampoun, By F, McCullagh (Petersburg Correspondent 
of the New York Times). 

Tue Tennyson Centenary: Tennyson's Rerticiovs Poetry. By the Editor, 

Sr. Anse_m or CantERBURY (Concluded). By Monsignor Moyes. 

EPiGENESIS AND PREFORMATION IN OrnGanic DEVELOPMENT. By the Rev. G. A, 
Elrington, O.P., F.L.S. 

A Mepisevat Princess, By the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell Scott of Abbotsford, 

Tue Ancients mn Racing anp in SHaxesrpeare, By F, Y. Eccles, 

Sprritvatism. By the Rev. Robert Hugh Benson, 

Some Recent Booxs, 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 














A Lecture on “EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS 
LIFE AND CHARACTER,” 
will be sent FREE AND POST-FREE to ALL applicants on their sending 








their names and addresses to the Secretary of the SWEDENBORG 
SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


146 8/3 


Mr. 


bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with {rcm the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


17/6 9/9 


MR. RACKHAM’S EDITION OF “ UNDINE.” 


HEINEMANN 
Arthur Rackham to state that this is the only 
Entirely New and Original Work of his published 


this year. 





is authorised by Mr. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedfcrd Street, W.C. 





who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Doren Pints Delivered Carriage 


“K” BOOTS 

















Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 








THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
Be OW FRE. .occcccencccccccerseseszonnsd p1,27' 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,900,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 4 
LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





THANK Q 


are the final words in an appreciative notice in 
the ever-genial Punch of ‘“‘TRUE TILDA,” the 
price of which is 6s., and the publishers Arrow- 
smith of Bristol and Simpkin and Marshall of 
London. Very rarely is such unanimous praise 
bestowed upon any author as has been accorded to 


QuiLLeR-CoucH 


for this delightful story. Everyone who can enjoy 


“Unbroken amusement—Humour abundant and 
genial—Laughter and excitement—A happy, in- 
consequent and kindly narrative — Surprising 
incident, infused with pathos and humour—A 
singular union of the romantic spirit and genuine 
craftsmanship '’—in fact, “A charming book” 


(these epithets are from various reviews) will, after 
having read the book, say with Mr, Punch, 





British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“KE” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England. 





Subscriptions only received by GorpoN 
AND Gotcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricrok anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnure anp ComPanr, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 











DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 
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A cedmnepnnenteente 
When the Largest Bookshop in the World 
clears its shelves to make room for new 
stock it is an event in the Book-Worid. 


THE GREAT SALE 
SURPLUS BOOKS 


has been attracting thousands daily during the past 
week. 

Come and get your share of the bargains. 
The reductions in prices are enormous, 


The Sale closes on October 16th. 


ONE OR TWO OF THE BARGAINS: 


Published 
Price. 


Life of Napoleon Bonaparte 96/- 


W. M. Stoans (Edition de Luxe, 4 vols.) 


Sale 
Price. 


36/- 


The Governance of London 165/- 5/- 
G. L. Gomme (New Copies). 

Country Rambles - - - 10/6 5/- 
W. P. Westett (New Copies). 

Dickens: Works - - -105/- 496 


21 Vols. Half-Persian Morocco. 
Thousands of Novels at prices from 2d. to 1s. 6d. 
Send for the Catalogue. 


The Times Book ae 


376- -384_ OXFORD STREET, Ww. 


Ready about October 20th. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT, 1909. 


JESUS OR CHRIST ? 


The volume will comprise contributions from the under-mentioned 

_ ers, Which have been written independently, and will be published 
und in cloth, at 56. net (postage 4d. extra), 

The Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL. The Point at Issue, 

The BISHOP of SOUTHWARK. Who say ye that I am? 

Professor H. WEINEL. Jesus our Saviour. 

Profcsser PERCY CARDNER. J: 

Professor P. SCHMIEDEL. The 

g10n. 

Professor HENRY JONES. The Idealism of Jesus, 

The Rev. RICHARD MORRIS, B.D. The Rationality of the 

Sir OLIVER LODGE. A Divine Incarnation. 

Cans = H. SCOTT HOLLAND. 
f eligion, 

The Rev. Father JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. One Lord Jesus Christ. 

Professor NATHAN SODERSLOM (Upsala). Son, and 
Holy Spirit: their Changed Relationships in Modern Thought, 

Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, D.D. Faith and Fact, 

Tne Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. Jesus or Christ ? 

The Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, D.D. Jesus Christ and His Teaching. 

wveseener . bay BACON, D.D. The Jesus of History and the Christ of 

ron 1e Approa toward Consistency. 

ay Principal J. E. CARPENTER, D.D. Jesus or Christ? 

Mr. JAMES COLLIER. The Christian Cult as Christ Worship. 

The Rev. R. ROBERTS. Je “sus OF Christ? ? A Plea for Consistency. 


NEW VOLUME COMMENCING. 
OCTOBER. Now Rea 2s. Gd. net; 26. 9d. post-free. 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 
GERMANY AND ENGLAND. Professor Dr. Apotr Harwace. 
THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AS A HEALING POWER. The Rev. Samuvet 
a A., D.D. 


Mp. WN 


or Christ? A Pragmatist View. 
Christ of Theology and the Jesus 


f£us 
it Ie 
Incarnati 


nm. 


The Jesus 


of History and the Christ 


Father, 











LUKE THE PHYSICIAN AND ANCIENT MEDICINE. The Rev. Jonx Narior. 
PTOLEMAIC AND COPERNICAN VIEWS OF THE PLACE OF MIND IN 


THE UNIVERSE, Professor S, ALexanper, M.A., LL.D, 
MODERN ISH: 2 Retrospect and a Prospect. The Rev, ALFRED 
rAWKES, 


JESUS OR cuniere A REJOINDER. The Rev. R. Rosearrs, 
CALVIN AND CALVINISM. Professor Dr. E. TRoELTscx. 

DARWIN AND DARWINISM. Professor Bornes P. Bowne. 

THE PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY. The Rev. F. G. Peazopy, D.D, 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. Sir Wriu1am Coturys, M.P. 


ISTORICAL FACT IN ayy ge TO PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Rev, F. R, Texwant, D.D., B.Sc. 


From all good Booksellers, or 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





SOCIETY FOR 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


BRITISH PLACE-NAMES IN THEIR 


HISTORICAL SETTING, By the Rev. Epmuxp M‘Cicre, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 5s, [In the press, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL. AStudy of the Logos Doctrine: its Sources and its Significance, 
By the Rev. J. S. Jomnsron, Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Salisbary. 
With a Preface by the Dean ov Sr, Parezica’s, Crown 8yvo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRESENT CONTROVERSY ON 


PRAYER. By the Rev. F. B, Monrcomery Hircucocx, M.A., B.D, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


LIFE AS SERVICE. Some Chapters on being 


Christianly Useful. By the Rev. H. Lewis, M.A,, Hon, Canon of 
Southwark. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THE SOCIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 


GOSPEL. By the Rev. W. E. Cuapwicr, D.D, Small post Svo, cloth 
boards, Is, 6d, 


THE PATRIARCHATE OF JERUSALEM. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Dow1txye, D.D, With a Preface by the Lorp 
37rsHor or Sauissury. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


TISSOT’S ILLUSTRATED OLD TESTA- 


MENT AND THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. With 
Notes and Explanatory Drawings by J. James Tissor. ith over 750 
yy ee ons illustrating the work. In 4 vols imperial sto. Pablished at 
£12 12s., and now offered for a limited time at £4 4s, complete, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 


OF THE HISTORICAL RECORDS AND LEGENDS OF ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLONIA, By Piscurs, LL.D., M.R.A.S, Third Editiva, 
Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth bo a éd. 
Church Times.—“ Dr. Pinches has spared no pains to give usa really good 
book for popula r use, and it will no doubt take its place as the standard manual 
on the subject,’ 


EGYPT AND WESTERN ASIA IN THE 
By L. W. Kwa, M.A., F.S.A., 


LIGHT oe RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
and H. R. Hau, M.A., of the British Museum, 
Titestrati ons, Small 4to, cloth boards, 10s. 


THE “HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE 


VERDICT OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor A. H. Saxce. 


Seventh Edition, Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


Containing 100 Plates a a 


|THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE CUNEI- 


FORM INSCRIPTIONS. MRhind Lectures by the Rev. Professor A. H, 
Sayce. Second Edition Revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s, 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN MODERN 


LIGHT. By the late Watrer Attan Moeserty, Canon of Southwark. 
With a Preface by the Lonp Bisnor oy Souruwak«k. Feap. 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is, 6d. 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHIES THROUGH 


EIGHTEEN CENTURIES. Compiled from Various Sources by the Rev. 
Francis St. Joun TRAcCKERAY, M.A , F.S.A, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s, Gd, 


ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY 
en ag may By the Rev. E, H. Peance, 


IN ITS 


Small post 8yo, cloth 





THE 


S.P.C.K. Encyclopeedic Dictionary 


The Cheapest Comprehensive 
Dictionary in the World. , 


rpplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all, 
A work of reference to the words in the English Language, with a full account 
of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consisting of 6,110 pagea, 
imp. 8vo. It contains over 200,000 words, and is illustrated by Coloured Plates 
and over 3,000 Wood Engravings and Diagrams. Invaluable for the Home, 
the College, and the School. In Eight Volumes, cloth, 35s. ; half-bound, 43s, 
SurrLemMrentTaRy VoLumeE separately, cloth, 10s. 6d.; half-bound, 12s, 


Now enlarged by a S 








BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 


IN THEIR NATURAL 
COLOURS AND FORM. 


Text by Rev. Professor HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S.,F.G.S. With over 
200 Coloured Illustrations drawn from, and of the size of, the Natural Plant, 
The Artist, GRACE LAYTON, obtained the Silver Flora Medal from the 
Horticultural Society for these Drawings, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 

_ {In the press. | 





Jondon: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET, 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


A Selection from Hodder & Stoughton’s Autumn Announcements, 


Theological and Religious. 





THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK 


TESTAMENT. Editea py the Rev. w. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. Complete 
in 5 vols. Vols. 4 and 5 ready this Autumn. 
30s. net the 2 vols. Single vols. 28s. 


STUDIES IN RELIGION AND 


THEOLOGY. By the Rev. Principal 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 12s. 


THE THOUSAND AND ONE 


CHURCHES. By Professor Sir W. M. 
RAMSAY, D.C.L., and GERTRUDE L. BELL. 
Illustrated. 20s. net. 


THE ETHIC OF JESUS according 


to the Synoptic Gospels. By the 
Rev. Professor JAMES STALKER, M.A., D.D. 
7s. 6d. 


CHRISTUS CRUCIFIXUS; or, 


Christ’s Cross, Crown, and Covenant. 
By the Rev. J. G. SIMPSON, D.D. 6s. 


MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR 


CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. PEAR- 
SON McADAM MUIR, D.D. The Baird Lecture, 


1909. 6s. 


CHRIST AND MAN: SERMONS. 


By the Rev. MARCUS DODS, D.D. 6s. 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE PATH OF 
LIFE. By the same Author. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CRUCIALITY OF THE 
CROSS. By the Rev. 


FORSYTH, D.D. ‘5s. 


THE RETURN OF THE ANGELS. 


By the Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A. 5s. 


THE PRE-EMINENT LORD, and 


Other Sermons. By the Rev. J.STUART 
HOLDEN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF THEOLOGY 
in MODERN LIFE & THOUGHT 


By the Rev. ANDREW MILLER, M.A. 5s. 


THE GATE BEAUTIFUL. 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


Principal P. T. 


By the 


REVIVALS: THEIR LAWS AND 


LEADERS. By the Rev. JAMES BURNS, 
M.A. 6s. 





EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIP. 


TURE. sy the Rev. ALEXANDER 
MACLAREN, D.D., D.Litt. Fifth and Lag 
Series. 8 vols., 32s. net the Set. 


THE DAY OF THE CROSS. 


By the Rev. W. M. CLOW, B.D. 6s. 


LIFE ON GOD’S PLAN. sy &m 


Rev. Professor H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.D. 5s. 


FIFTY-TWO SERMONS. 


Rev. JOHN KELMAN, D.D. 5s. net. 


BRANCHES OF THE CROSS, 


By the Rev. A. BOYD SCOTT, M.A., B.D. 6s, 


ASPECTS OF CHRIST. By tne rey, 


Principal W. B. SELBIE, D.D. 6s 


By the 


FAITH’S CERTAINTIES. 


Rev. R. J. DRUMMOND, D.D. 5s. 


RESPECTABLE SINS. 
JOHN WATSON, D.D. 3s. 6d. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST IN 


ST. PAUL. By the Rev. J. G. GREEN- 
HOUGH, M.A. 6s. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND 


THE PRIMACY OF ROME. 
By Professor GIORGIO BARTOLI. 6s. 


EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF 


ST. PAUL. By the Rev. Professor A. T. 
ROBERTSON, M.A., D.D. 5s. 


COMFORT. By the Rev. Professor HUGH 
BLACK, M.A., D.D. 2s. 6d. 


RELIGION AND THE MODERN 
WORLD. St. Ninian Lectures. §s. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 
Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
M.A., LL.D. Six New Volumes. Is. net each. 


THE ANALYSED BIBLE. say the 
Rev. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. New 
volume, The Epistle to the Romans. 3s. 6d. 


THE MISSIONARY MANIFESTO 


By the same Author. 2s. net. 


THE BIBLE AND THE CROSS 


By the same Author. 1s. 6d. net. 


By the 


By the Rey, 


HODDER & STOUGHTON invite readers of this journal to write to them for particulars of any of the 
above Books. A postcard requesting such information, and addressed to HODDER & STOUGHTON, 


Warwick Square, London, E.C., will be quite sufficient, and will be attended to without delay. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


A Selection from Hodder & Stoughton’s Autumn Announcements. 


Fiction. 
RIDER HAGGARD. THE LADY OF 
* BLOSSHOLME. és. 


RALPH CONNOR. THE SETTLER. 6s. 
N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON. THE 


‘MOTOR MAID. 6s. 
MAX PEMBERTON. THE FORTUNATE 
PRISONER. 6s. 
KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. SUSANNA 
AND SUE. 3s. 6d. 


THE OLD PEABODY PEW. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 
ROSE O’ THE RIVER. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 


CHARLES GARVICE. THE FATAL RUBY. 
Ss. 
JOHN OXENHAM. GREAT-HEART GILLIAN 
Ss. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. THE GATEWAY. 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY OF THE 
DECORATION.” LITTLE SISTER SNOW. 5s. 


E. NESBIT. HARDING’S LUCK. Illustrated. 6s. 
MORICE GERARD. THE KING’S SIGNET. 6s. 


MRS. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. OUT OF 
THE NIGHT. és. 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT. THE SHEP- 
HERD OF THE HILLS. 6s. 
A HUMAN CYPHER. By E. L. HAVER- 
FIELD. 6s. 
MRS. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 6s. 


HON. SYLVIA BRETT. 
WITH SEVEN HOUSES. 


ANNIE S. SWAN. THE INHERITANCE. 3s. 6d. 


THE STREET 
6s. 


Illustrated Art Books. 


A SONG OF THE ENGLISH. By RUDYARD 
KIPLING. With 30 Plates in Colour and many 
other Drawings by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 copies, numbered 
and signed by the Artist, bound in Vellum, 
£2 2s. net; Popular Edition, cloth, 15s. net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 
With Piates in Colour and Decorative Designs 
by EDMUND DULAC. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 750 copies, numbered and signed by 
the Artist, bound in Vellum, £2 2s. net ; Popular 
Edition, cloth, 15s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of AS YOU LIKE IT 
With 40 Plates in Colour by HUGH THOMSON, 
R.I. Edition de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, 
numbered and signed by the Artist, bound in 
Vellum, £2 2s. net; Popular Edition, cloth, 
10s. Od. net. 


Shakespeare’s Comedy of THE MER- 
CEANT OF VENICE. with 36 Plates in 
Colour by Sir JAMES LINTON, P.R.I. Edition 
de Luxe, limited to 350 copies, numbered and 
signed by the Artist, bound in Veilum, £2 2s. 
net; Popular Edition, cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


BRITISH SPORT: PAST AND PRESENT 
By E. D. CUMING. With 31 Plates in Colour 
by G.DENHOLM ARMOUR. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 500 copies, numbered and signed by 
the Artist, bound in Vellum, £2 2s. net ; Popular 
Edition, cloth, 20s. net. 











Belles-Lettres, Biography, &c. 


A VOLUME OF SPEECHES. By the Right 
Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


THE LIFE OF PRINCIPAL RAINY. 
By PATRICK CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A. 
2 vols. With Photogravure Portraits. 21s. net. 


CONSTANTINOPLE AND TURKEY IN 
1909. By Professor Sir W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 
With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


HERALDS OF REVOLT. By WILLIAM 
BARRY, D.D. New and Cheaper Edition. 6s. 


THE NEW SOCIALISM. An Impartial 
Inquiry. By JANE T. STODDART. ‘5s. net. 


THE REFORMATION IN SCOTLAND. 
By D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. tos. 6d. net. 


IMPERIAL UNITY. By Viscount MILNER, 
G.C.B., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. An Introduction to 
his Novels. By the Rev. JAMES MOFFATT, 
D.D. 5s. 


THE SCOT OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By the Rev. JOHN WATSON, 
D.D. New and Cheaper Edition. §s. 


VICENZA: the Home of “The Saint.” 
By MARY PRICHARD AGNETTI. With 
a Preface by Antonio Fogazzaro. Illustrated. 
12s. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
FROM A MOTOR-CAR. By FRANCIS 
MILTOUN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


MENTONE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
PAST AND PRESENT. By Dr. GEORGE 
MULLER. Edited by the Rev. J. E. SOMER- 
VILLE, B.D. Ulustrated. 12s. 


CAMPS AND CRUISES OF AN ORNITH- 


OLOGIST. By FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 
Illustrated. 12s. net. 


LETTERS FROM CHINA. 
PIKE CONGER. Illustrated. 1s. 


By SARAH 


OUR HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE 
THE BEST OF THEM. By W. SHAW 
SPARROW. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MIRACLE OF A LIFE. THE AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY OF HELEN KELLER. is. net. 


THE PRACTICE OF OPTIMISM. A New 
Edition of “My Key of Life.” By HELEN 
KELLER. Paper, Is. net; cloth, ts. 6d. net. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON invite readers of this journal to write to them for particulars of any of the 


above Books, 


A postcard requesting such information, and addressed to HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C., will be quite sufficient. and will be attended to without delay. 
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GREAT 


THE WORLD'S 


—_$—$___ 


BOOKS 


With Pictures by the World’s Great Artists 


HE WORLD'S GREAT BOOKS, the new Harmsworth Fortnightly, is a 
work which the necessities of modern civilisation have long demanded, 


Every year there seems more to do and less time in which to do it. 
methods and appliances are needed everywhere. 


Time-saving 
Most of the inventions of the 


age represent an effort to perform ten, fifty, perhaps a hundred operations in 


the time formerly occupied by one. 


It is inevitable that the time-saving principle should be extended to literature 
Before the invention of printing a man might in an average lifetime read 
everything worth reading and still find leisure for other pursuits as well 
Nowadays when a single library—the National Library of France—is known to 
contain four million bound volumes, to read even a fraction of the best books 
in every branch of literature is a hopeless impossibility. 


The new Harmsworth Fortnightly is destined to 
provide the remedy. If one cannot read in their 
entirety all the books which one ought to read, or 
would like to read, then the next best thing is to 
read them in such a form as will enable one readily 
and quickly to grasp the thoughts and ideas which 
give these books their value. THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BOOKS will deal with the whole field of 
literature on these lines, in not more than 42 
fortnightly parts. 





Thus a book like “ The Origin of Species” will be 
presented as if Darwin had written it in the form of 
an article for the perusal of the busy man; “ The 
Confessions of St. Augustine” as if St. Augustine 
himself had put his confessions into an hour’s 
reading; “Jane Eyre” as if Charlotte Bronté had 
written it as a short story, ‘The World’s Great 





1,200 Masterpieces of all Ages and all Nations 


Part I. Now on Sale at 


all Newsagents’ & Booksellers’ 


PRICE SEVENPENCE 


Books,” in a word, will give one the great book in 
little ; it will enable one to obtain a practical know- 
ledge of fifty books in the time that often a single 
book devours. 


Fiction, Lives and Letters, History, Poetry, the 
Drama, Philosophy, and Religion—in whatever 
form the master minds of the world have chosen to 
clothe their imperishable thoughts—the whole field 
is open to all, from Plato to Carlyle, from Homer to 
Tennyson, from Aristotle to Darwin, from the stories 
of the Arabian Nights to the romances of H. G 
Wells, 


Like the other well-known Harmsworth fortnightlies, 
THE WORLD'S GREAT BOOKS will be issued 
in sevenpenny parts (not more than 42 in number), 
and in the complete work the Editors hope to 
present to their readers the pith and essence of 
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WR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


New 6s. Novels. 
A CRUCIAL EXPERIMENT. 


St. Nazarius,” &c. 











By A. C. 


FarQuHARSON, Author of “ 


THE BEGGAR IN THE HEART. By Eovirn 


Ri :cKERT, Author of “The Golden Hawk,” &c. 


THE PASQUE FLOWER. By Janz Wanrpte, 
Author of “ Margery Pigeon,” &c. [Neat week. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE YELLOW ROOM. 


By Gaston Lrrovx. [Next week. 








——_ 


NOTICE.—Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in 
announcing that he will publish LADY ST. 
HELIER’S (Lady Jeune) MEMORIES 
OF FIFTY YEARS on Thursday, Oct. 21, 
As there is likely to be a great demand for 
this book, orders should be placed with Book- 
sellers and Libraries as early as possible to 
enable sufficient supplies to be available on 
the date of publication. 





Now ~ orn at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


TEN YEARS OF GAME-KEEPING. 


By Owen Jones. With numerous Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 
», 10s. Gd. net. 


A SCAMPER THROUGH THE FAR 
EAST. Including a sit to the Manchurian Battlefields. 
By Major H. H. Austin, C.M.G., D.S.0., R.E., Author of 
“With Macdonald in Us unda.” With Illustrations and Maps, 
demy 8vo, lis. net. 


THE LIFE OF 


SIR SYDNEY WATERLOW, Bart. 


By Gronce Smatisy, M.A., Author of “Studies of Men,” 
&c. With Portrait, 1 vol . demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


TEN GREAT AND GOOD MEN. 
Lectures by Henry Mowracu Buturr, D.D., D.C L., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

The Subjects f the Lectur Ss AIK Burke _ Sex nd William Pitt—Geo rie 


Canning—John Wesl -Wiltiam Wilberforce Ss} iry—John Bright 


—General Gordon—Dr, Arnold and other Christ —_ lucators—Thomas 

Erskine of Lialathen. 

New and Cheaper Edition, with Additional Rhymes and 
Pictures. 

RUTHLESS RHYMES for HEART- 
LESS HOMES. By Col. D. Srreamer (Captain Harry 
Graham), With Dlustrations by the Hon. G. GaTHoRNE- 
Harpy. Oblong « g crown Svo, paper bo ards, 2s. 6d. net. 

To be Published Next Week. 
THE FINEST COLOUR-BOOK OF THE SEASON, 


THE COTTAGE HOMES OF 
ENGLAND. 


Drawn by HELEN ALLINGHAM 
and Described by Stewart Dick. With 64 Full-page Coloured 
Plates from Pictures never before Reproduced, 1 vol. 8vo, 
9}in. by 7 in., 21s. net. Edition de Luxe, limited to 500 
CC pi 3, 42s. net. 


HOUSEBOAT DAYS IN CHINA. 
By J. O. P. Bianp. Illustrated by W. D. Srraicnur. 
Medium S8vo, 15s. net. 

_ A charming ace unt of expelitions al yng the ancient waterways af Chit . 

intersper tht ¢ fl ’ poetry and shrewd comm 3on the 

uative cl ‘Mr. Straight’s clever pen-an \d-ink drawings — exactly 
the k 


EDMUND GARR m-ETT: a Memoflr. 


By E. T. Coox, Joint Editor of Ruskin’s seas With 











Portrait, 1 vol. d my Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. n 

Edmund Garrett was a journali<+ of genius, and his s 
was t l wit) ne ( r to uth Af 
ten y ° was 1 r 

stor cs of Raid e od prec 
War I I 





New Book by the Author of “My Rock Garden.” 


IN A YORKSHIRE GARDEN. By 


Rearwars ’ ‘ i i 5 
EGINALD Farrer. With Llustrations from Photographs, 
demy 8vo, 103. 6d. net. 


Loadon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S 


NEW BOOK 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS. 


IN THREE EDITIONS. 


1. UNIFORM EDITION, scarlet cloth, Extra Crown S8vo, 6s. 

2. POCKET EDITION, on India Paper, limp leather, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. net, 

8. EDITION DE LUXE (limited to 775 copies), Hand-made 
Paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 


Highways and Byways in Middlesex, 
By Walter Jerrold. With Dlustrations by Hugh Thomson, 


anda Map, Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. (Tuesday. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL COLOUR BOOKS. 
The Water Babies. By Charles Kingsley. 


Vith 32 Illustrations in Colour by Warwick Goble. 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luee, printed on 
Hand-Made Paper and limited to 250 copies, Demy 4to, 
42s. net. [Next week. 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlet 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour by A. 8. Hartrick. 8vo, 5s. ne +. 
[ Z'wesd ty. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH PENNELL, 

The New New York. A Commentary on the 
Place and the People. By John C. Van Dyke. Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell. 8vo, 17s. net. 

BISHOP WESTCOTT. 

The Two Empires: the Church and the 
World. Being Lectures on Early 
Church History. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., late 
Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Early Church History to A.D. 313. By 
lienry Melvill Gwatkin, Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge, Author of “ Selections 
from Early Writers Illustrative of Church History to the 
Time of Constantine.” 2 vols. Svo, 17s. net. 

DR. H. B. SWETE. 

The Holy Spirit in the New Testament. 
A Study of Primitive Christian Teach- 
ing. By Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Regius Profe r of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 83. 6d. net, 


Essays on Some Biblical Questions “ 
the Day. By Members of the University 
Cambridge. Edited by Henry Barclay Swete, D.D., Re,rius 
Professor of Divinity. 8vo, 12s. net, [Tuesd sy. 


i 


Handbook of Marks on Pottery and 
Porcelain. By W. Burton, M.A., & BR. L. Ucbso 
B.A. ILustrated, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


re 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
Open Country. By Maurice Hewlett. 


Stradella: an Old Italian Love Tale. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


The Key of the Unknown. By Rosa N, 
Carcy. 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
A Latin A nthology. With Photogravure Frontis: 
pit e, Pott Svo, 2s. Gd. n 3 liz mp leather, full x gut back and 
rilt edge, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMII LAN and CO., i., London, 
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J. NISBET and CO.’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


——— 


MY RECOLLECTIONS 


By EUGENE STOCK (late Secretary to the C.M.S.) 
With Photogravure Portrait and other Illustrations, large 
crown Svo, 6/- net 
“The ex-secretary of the C.M.S. tells of his life’s work in the pleasant, 
vivacious style he has made his own,””"—Evening Standard, 


MY LIFE AMONG THE 
BLUE-JACKETS 


By Miss AGNES WESTON. With Photogravure Portrait 
ani other Illustrations, large crown Svo, 6/- net 


Miss Weston’s famous work among the sailors makes her story one of the 
most rcmarkable personal histories of our time. [Ready October 11th 


REGINALD BOSWORTH SMITH 


A Memoir. By his Daughter, Lady GROGAN. With 
Photozravure Portrait and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10,6 net 
Mr. Bosworth Smith was for many years one of the most distinguished 
mewbers of the staff of Harrow School. [Ready October Lith 
Cheap and Revised Edition 
ITALY TO-DAY 
By THOMAS OKEY and BOLTON KING. Revised 
and brought up to date with New and Additional Matter. 
Demy Svo, 6/- net 
This valuable book contains the most careful and reliable survey of Italian 
life and Italian problems as a whole that has been published in recent years. 
[Ready October 11th 








NEW STORIES AND PICTURE-BOOKS 
KITTY AUBREY 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “A Union of 
Hearts,” &c, Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6/- 
A story of home life on the skirts of the New Forest. It is in Katharine 
Tynan's delightfully sympathetic vein, 
BLUE OF THE SEA 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of “In the Flower of Her 
Yonth,” &, Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 6/- 
A vivid and exciting tale in which the versatile author never fails to lead 
captive the attention and the imagination of girl readers. 


THE COMING OF NAVARRE 
By ©. V. CAINE, Author of “Face to Face with Napoleon,” 
&c. Fully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5/- 


The story of an English boy’s adventures in the days of Guise and Henry of 
Navarre. Mr, Caine has chosen a singularly picturesque and stirring theme, 


MY LADY BELLAMY 
By DOROTHEA MOORE, Acthor of “A Plucky School- 
girl.” Fully Lilustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5/- 
An historical story for girls, The plot is one of marked originality, and is laid 
in the time of William IIT. 


Two Charming Books for Children 


THE STORY OF FORCET-ME-NOT and Lily of the Valley 


sy the Hon. MAURICE BARING, The Coloured Pictures 
by 8S. B. Royal 16mo, 2/- net 


THE STORY OF LITTLE BLACK BOBTAIL 


By the Author of “Little Black Mingo.” With 30 Illus- 
trations in Colour. In picture boards, 1émo, 1/- net; 1/6 in 
cloth (Ready October 18th 


THE CROSS OF OUR LORD 
A Study in Scripture and History. By LEWIS WRIGHT. 
Lerge crown 8vo, 6/- net [Ready Octoder 18th 


RITSCHLIANISM 
An Essay. By JOHN KENNETH MOZLEY, M.A., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambridge, Extra crown 8vo, 
5/- net 
To this volume the Norrisian Prize has already been adjudged. 
[Ready October 18th 





NOW COMPLETE 
THE CHURCH PULPIT COMMENTARY 


In 12 demy 8vo volumes, published at 7/6 each 
TERMS OF PURCHASE 

For any single volume , oe «» 6/1 post-free 

For uot lesa than three volumes .« 5/6 per volume, post-free 


For not less than six volumes .., we 5/- ” ” 

For the complete twelve volumes -- 4/6 o o 
INSTALMENT SYSTEM :—When the complete set is ordered payment can 
be made, if preferred, in six equal monthly instalments of 10/- each, Fall 


Prospectus on application, 


By BOLTON KING, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY (1814-1871). 
In 2 volumes, with Map and Plans, demy 8vo, 24/- net 
By HILAIRE BELLOC 
ROBESPIERRE: ao Study and Biography. 5/- net 
DANTON: a Study. 5/- net 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 22 Berners Street, London, W. 








————___ 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO0.’S Listy 
NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES, 


THE MEANING OF TRUTH, 


A Sequel to “Pragmatism.” 
By WILLIAM JAMES, 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) [On Monday next, 


a ed 
WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECky 
(A Memoir of). By his Wife. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 64. net, 
(Inland postage 6a) 
“A singularly attractive picture of a fascinating character.”"—The Times, 


“It is a fine story, finely told."’"—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“ This magnificent contribution to historical literature.” 
—SCOTSMAN, 

GARIBALDI AND THE THOUSAND. »2, 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, With 5 Maps and numero 
Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 44.) 
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THE ELECTRESS SOPHIA AND THE 
HANOVERIAN SUCCESSION. By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM Warp i 
Litt.D., Hon, LL.D., Master of Peterhouse. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, ' , 

(Inland postage 44) } 
*,* This is reprinted from GOUPIL’S EDITION DE LUXE, and Revise Z 
and Enlarged. 


* 

LETTERS TO “THE TIMES” UPON | 

WAR AND NEUTRALITY (1881-1909). With some Commentary, k 

By THOMAS ERSKINE HOLLAND, K.C., D.C.L., F.B.A., Chichely ¥ 

Professor of International Law, Vice-President de l'Institut de Dmx t 
International, &c. 8vo, 6s, net. (Inland postage 44.) 


MEMOIRS OF SCOTTISH CATHOLICS | 
DURING THE XVIith AND XVIIith CENTURIES. Selected from iy 
hitherto unedited MSS. by WILLIAM FORBES LEITH, S.J. With “ 
Illustrations, 2 vols, medium 8vo, 24s, net. (Inland postage 64.) } 











AN OVERLAND TREK FROM _ INDIA, 
by Side-Saddie, Camel, and Rail. The Records of a Journey 
from Baluchistan to Esarope. By EDITH FRASER BENN. With 
80 Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


SPRING FLOWERS AT BELVOIR CASTLE. 


With Directions for Cultivation and Notes on the Gardens, By W. H, 
DIVERS, Head Gardener to His Grace the Duke of Rutland. With 3 i 
Illustrations from Photographs. Post 4to, 5s. net. (Inland postage 44) ' 











THE FAMILY AND THE NATION: : Stuiy 
in Natural Inheritance and Social Responsibility. By CATHERINE 
DURNING WHETHAM and WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER WHETHAM, 

A., F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crow 


8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 64.) 





RESEARCHES ON FUNGI: an Account of th | 


Production, Liberation, and Dispersion of the Spores of Hymenomycetes 
Treated Botanically and Physically. Also some Observations = the 
Discharge and Dispersion of the Spores of Ascomycetes and of Pilobolus. t 
By A. H. REGINALD BULLER, B.Sc.(Lond.), D.Sc.(Birm.), Ph.D.(Leip,), } 
Professor of Botany at the University of Manitoba, With 5 Plates and i 
83 Figures in the Text. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 





r ss 
OUTLINES OF BACTERIOLOGY: Technical | 
and Agricultural. By DAVID ELLIS, Ph.D.(Marburg), D.Sc.(London), 
F.R.S.E., Lecturer in Bacteriology and Botany to the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College, Glasgow. With Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 
(Inland postage 44.) 





LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY.—Two New Volumes. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD: a Pom 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., C.S.I. With Photogravure Frontis 
iece of W. HOLMAN HUNT'S “ Light of the World.” NEW EDITION, 
‘cap. 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s, net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


DEUTSCHE LIEBE (GERMAN LOVE). 
By F. MAX MULLER. Translated from the German by his Wife. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Fcap, 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 

(Inland postage 34.) 


*.* With New Preface by Mrs, MAX MULLER, specially written for this 
Editwn, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpom, Codes: Unicope and A BC 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Centrar 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marram 3601), W.. LONDON. 
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A SELECTION 


FROM 


DUCKWORTH and C0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





By RatpH NEvILL, part 
Editor of “ Reminis- 


The Merry Past. 
Author of “Piccadilly to Pall Mall,” c emi 
cences of Lady Dorothy Nevill.” With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. net, [ Ready. 


“The M =y! a *— essentially an anecdotal volume—desle prinei jpally with 


the lieht« ses of life as our fore thers liv red it up to the middle of the 
Inst centu 


W hilst as “f ar as possible avoiding well- tr dden ground, this 
hook abou a n quips and stories connected with hunting, coaching, and 


the sports of the countryside, 


London. A Portfolio of 20 Photogravures. By 
Arvin Layepon Cosurn. With an Introduction by 
Hitairg Betioc, M.P. 26s. net. 


The Grocery Trade: its uistory ana 


Romarce. By J. Ausrey Rees, M.J.I., Secretary of the 
Institute of Certificated Grocers. In 2 vols., with a number 
of Illustrations. Demy 8vo, £1 Is. net. 


A History of Aquatint Engraving. 


By 8. T. PRIDEAUX. Illustrated with Reprod uctions by the 


ollotype Process and numerous Half-Tone Plates. Royal 
Syo, los. net. 
The Hills and the Vale.  cottectea 


Essays. By RIcHARD JEFFERIES. With an Introduction 
by Epwarp Tuomas, Author of “The Life of Richard 


Jefferies. ” Crown 8yvo, 6s. net. 


THE LIBRARY OF ART.—New Volumes. 


“THE EXCELLENT ‘RED SERIES.’”—TIMES, 


Six Greek Sculptors. atsron, Pheidias, 


Pelykleitos, Skopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippos.) By ERNEsT 
GaRDNER, Professor of Greek Archrology at University 
College, London. With 80 Half-Tone Illustrations. Pott 4to, 
7s, 6d, net. 


The Lives of the British Architects 


By E. BerEsForRD CHANCELLOR, With 45 Illustrations. 
Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


Auguste Rodin. By CamMI_te Mavcriarir. With 


any Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. A 
New nt Cheaper Edition. Small dto, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Each Volume Illustrated with 8 Coloured Plates and many 
Line Drawings. 


The Forest Foundling. ny s. 1. maxes. 


IUustrations by Harry Rountres. 2a. 6d. net. 


The Castle of Four Towers. py wera 


Syrerr. Illustrations by SrepHzn Rep. 2s. 6d. net. 


Prince Pimpernel. By Herr tT Rix. Ilus- 


trations by Frank Park. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Fairy Latchkey. 


HorsFALL. Illustrated. 2s. net. 


The Enchanted Wood. sys. 5. maura. 


Illustrations by Harry Rounrres. Is. 6d. net. 


The Twins in Ceylon. 


Wootr. Illustrations by A. E. — 


The Fortunate Princeling. xy w.p. 
Bricut. Illustrations by Harry Rountree. 1s. 6d. net. 
Write for Coloured Prospectus of New Children’s Books. 


By MAGDALENE 


By B. Sypnry 
1s. 6d, net. 





Messrs. Duckworth & Co. have pleasure in ennouncing tha 
they will begin publishing their important New Series 
this Autumn under the general title of 


STUDIES IN THEOLOGY. 


A New Series of Handbooks, being aids to interpretation in 
Biblical Criticism for the use of the Clergy, Diviaity 
Students, and thoughtful Laymen. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net a Volume. 


A Critical Introduction to the New 
Testament. 


By Artrnuur Samvurt Peake, D.D., 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis and Dean of the Faculty of 
Theology, Victoria University, Manchester. [ Cctober. 


o . 
Faith and its Psychology. ay tie rev. 
Wirttram R. Inenr, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, Cambridge, and Bampton Lecturer, Oxford, i>09. 
{ October. 


Philosophy and Religion. ny ttc rev. 


Hastincs Rasnparzt, D.Litt. (Oxon.), D.C.L. (Durkam), 
f£.B.A., Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


| Nove at 


. = . 
Revelation and Inspiration. py tn 
Rev. JAMES ORR, D.D., Professor of Apologetics in the 
Theological College of the United Free Church, Glasgow. 

[ Now mb r. 


List of Prospective Volumes on application. 


ber, 


Science and Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy. gy Prot. 2. Bovrnovx, 


Translated by JoNATHAN NIELD. Demy Svo, 8s. net. 


fashion, the main developments of 
Mons, 


After sketching, in an interesting 
Philosophy from errliest times up to the middle of last century 
Boutroux expounds and criticises, in chapters of extraordinary jucidity 
and fre hness, the essential teaching of prominent thinkers who have 
moulded the thought of the present generation, 


The Unfinished Symphony; o,, 


Eternal Life By the Rev. Hucu Fauconer, B.D. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* . . _ 
Conscience and Criticism. py tue rev. 
GEOFFREY LiveHEs. Introduction by the Bisnor or 
WINCHESTER, Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Begun. 


Three Plays. By Mrs. W. K. Currrorp. 


HAMILTON'S SECOND MARRIAGE. THOMAS AND THE 
PRINCESS. THE MODERN WAY. 


Uniform with Plays by Joun GatswortHy. Square 
post 8vo, 6s. 


Beggars. By W. H. Davies, Author of “The 
Autobiography of a Super Tramp.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[ Re ady. 


The Trader. By Crcrt Ross Jounson. 6s. 
Wrack. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Margaret Hever. A Novel. By Etizanrwm 


MARTINDALE. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready. 


A Tale of the Sea. By Mavxice Drake. 





DUCKWORTH & CO., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
BYRON: THE LAST PHASE. 


By RICHARD EDGCUMBE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
BROADBENT, Bart. K.C.V.0, M.D. F.R.CP.,F.RS. 


A Short Record of his Life, told mainly in his own Letters, 
showing the early struggles which led up to a successful 
rofessional career, and giving an example of determined and 
igh-minded perseverance in the face of difficulties. Edited 
by his Daughter, Miss BROADBENT. With Portraits, demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS FROM THE 
PENINSULA (1808-1812). 


By Lieut.-General Sir WILLIAM WARRE, C.B., K.T.S. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., 
C.B.,M.V.0. With a Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. [Ready nezt week. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By T. BATY, D.C.L., LL.D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


A New Novel by AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE. 
DIAMOND CUT PASTE. 6s. 


“ Excellent story...... a delightful comedy with a real human interest played 
out by lifelike folk, and it is sure to please the wide public which these talented 
authors have won for themselves."’—Daily Telegraph. 

“ Brilliant and sparkling dialogue, accurate and convincing characterisation, 
dclicate humour, and a —y the more convincing because suggested with 
such subtle art, the book will challenge comparison with the best Mr. and 
Mrs. Castle have yet written, and for pure cleverness of expression has not 
been surpassed in recent years...... throughout quite delightful reading, and we 
tan thoroughly recommend it.’’—Liverpool Daily Post, 


A New Novel by EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
THE HAVEN. 

A New Novel by MAUDE GOLDRING. 
THE TENANTS OF PIXY FARM. 





6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, thus referred to 
“A New Way of Life” :— 

“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spxcrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at Is. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
eale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 

eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE and 66, 


New Publications. 
The ROMANTIC MOVEMENT in ENGLISH 


ETRY. By ARTHUR SYMONS. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
“This is a very delightful book, sound and suggestive, written ing form 
which in itself is a model both of praise and of criticism.’’—Observer, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN DEE. By Cuantorn 
FELL SMITH, Author of “ Mary Rich, Countess of Warwick,” With 
Portrait and Llustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

** An interesting addition to our knowledge of Queen Elizabeth ig Provided 
by this biography of her astrologer-in-chief...... We are grateful to our author 
for these pleasant sidelights on the character of Queen Bess,’’"—Evening Standard, 


HISTORICAL ROMAN COINS: FROM 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF AUGUSTUS. By Gp 
HILL. With 15 Plates, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. ‘ 

“ Mr. Hill extracts much of historic interest from his subject, showing that 
in these mute relics of the culture of Rome may be read a story of orderly 

development coincident with the progress of the city in Italy and of Italy i, 

the ancient world. The book will be welcomed by all students of Romy 

history who have not had the leisure to make a special investigation of th 
coinage of the Imperial City.”—Scotsman, 


CERES’ RUNAWAY, and other Essays, 
By ALICE MEYNELL. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
“We read on, fascinated and bewitched, from the first page to the last.” 
—Globs, 


EXTINCT ANIMALS. By Sir E. Ray Lanxesreg, 
F.B.S. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. net. 
“* Readers of this fascinating book will find nothing that is not expressed with 
the utmost lucidity of text and illustrations.”’—Times, 


MODERN ASTRONOMY. By E. EH. Tveyn, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“Professor Turner’s wholly admirable and concise little book.”—Spectator, 


THE ETERNAL VALUES. By Hoco Miinsrm. 
BERG, Author of “ Psychology and Life,” &. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
“Reflective readers, whatever their philosophic standpoint or training, will 
fmd much that is stimulating in Professor Minsterberg’s discussions on truth 
and beauty, happiness, love, science and art, development and progress, law, 
morality, religion.”’—Times, 


TIME AND CLOCKS. 
and Modern Methods of Measuring Time. 
Illustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 

“ Starting with the obelisks of Egypt, Mr. Cunynghame follows the subject 
of mechanical time recording down to our own period...... The charm of Me 
Cunynghame’s book is that it is free from technicalities, and that it is sucha 
work as can readily be followed by the man in the street.” —Dundee Advertiser, 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS OF “THE 


SPECTATOR.” Being a Study of the Literature, History, and Manners 
of Queen Anne’s England as they are reflected therein, as well as an [llus- 
tration of the Origins of the Art of Advertising. By LAWRENCE 
LEWIS. 6s, net. 

“ Here we have a study of the literature, history, and manners of Queen 
Anne’s England as they are reflected in the advertisements of Addison and 
Steele’s Spectator, It is made by a thoughtful, observant, reflective — 

—Ubserver. 








A Description of Ancient 
By H. H. CUNYNGHAME, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
CONTEMPORARY FRANCE. Vol. IV, 


1877-1882. THE COMPLETION OF M. HANOTAUX’S HISTORY, 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 15s. net. Vols. I., I., I11., previously issued, 
15s. net each. 
*“ M. Hanotaux has given contemperary polities the dignity of history. His 
is the work of a master mind, and will at once rank as a classic.” 


—Daily Chronicle 
THE LAST DAYS OF PAPAL ROM 
1850-1870. By R. DE CESARE. Translated by HELEN ZIMMER). 
With an Introductory Chapter by G. M. TREVELYAN, Llustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

* An admirable version of a book well known to Italian students. It a 
to enduring human sentiments. The author is a patriotic Italian scholar, 
with an intimate knowledge of the epoch, which he describes with a light 
and picturesque touch,””—Standard, 


PORTUGAL: its Land and People. By 
W. H. KOEBEL. With 21 beautiful Plates in Colour by Mrs. 8. Boors 
Dockery, and 59 Dlustrations in Half-tone, royal 8vo, 16s, net. 

** Mr, Koebel has a genuine love of the country, and describes the varied 
aspects of the landscape and rural life, with the popular customs, in an easy 
style which is pleasant to read.’’—Times, 

“The plenteous photographs are exceptionally good...... A volume which 
should enjoy, for many reasons, a wide popularity.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH POETS. 2; 
F. ¥. ECCLES. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

F A selection illustrating the history of French poetry during the last hundred 

years, with an Introduction, Critical Notices of the Writers represented, & 

Summary of the Rules of French Versification, and a Commentary. 

“This finely equipped and well-balanced collection......is calculated to 
exercise an immense amount of healthy influence; it widens literary sy™ 
pathies, and opens windows towards the sunlight of true culture.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


New Novels at all Libraries. 
LOW SOCIETY. By Ropert HALIFAX 
WITH THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES. 


By Howarp PEASE, 
THE ACTRESS. By Louise CLosser HaALe. 
DRAGON’S BLOOD. 





By H. M. Ripxovt, 
THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL. 


By VINCENT IbANFZ. 
THE MOUNT. By C. F. Keanry, Author of “The Journalist. 
CONSTABLE and CO. Ltd. Lendon, 
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Soon will be published two delightful books which should be ordered at once from library or bookseller— 


On October 14th— 


THE TYRANT 


Crown Svo, 6s. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


On October 2ist— 


Mr. W. W. JACOBS’ New and Characteristic Volume of Stories: 


SATLORS’ 


KNOTS 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Messrs. Methuen published yesterday a new novel by Maarren Maarrens, entitled THE PRICE OF 


LIS DORIS, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Second Edition is now ready of NORTHERN LIGHTS, by Sir Grrserr Parrer, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Those who desire hearty laughter must read two books— SALTHAVEN, by W. W. Jacoss, Author of 
“ Many Cargoes,” crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; and THE SEARCH PARTY, by G. A. Breuineuam, Author of 


“ Spanish Gold,” crown 8vo, 6s. 


Messrs. Methuen are now publishing a new edition of all the WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE, completely 
reset and in a charming form, in 12 volumes, feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. Five volumes have already been published, and 
the edition will be complete by the middle of November. Please write for a prospectus. 


Messrs. Methuen have just published HANDEL, by R. A. Sreearrerip, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, the second 


yolume of “ The New Library of Music.” 


They have also published a delightful book by Epwarp Hurroy, entitled ROME, crown 8vo, 6s. It is uniform 


with Mr. Hutton’s other books on Italy, and is admirably Illustrated by Maxwell Armfield. 


OLD ETRURIA 


AND MODERN TUSCANY, by Many L. Cameron, with many illustrations, is also ready, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Two volumes of the highest interest to the general reader who loves biographical history and court chronicles 


are AROSE OF SAVOY, by H. Nort Wittiams 


, with many Illustrations, demy 8vo, lds. net; and THE 


COURT OF LOUIS XIIl., by Mrs. K. A. Parmorg, Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. By G. K. Cuesrerron. 


Feap. 8vo, 58. 
“ Delightful to read.”"— Daily News. 
“ What pleases in this lively volume is its agile wit.”—Morning Leader, 


ONE DAY AND ANOTHER. ByE.V. Lucas. Feap.8vo,5s. 


“ The essays are inimitably refreshing.’’—Morning Leader, 


IN THE CANARIES WITH A CAMERA. _ By 


MARGARET D’ESTE, With many Dlustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


DARWINISM AND MODERN SOCIALISM. By F. W. 


HEADLEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE LAST KING OF POLAND AND HIS CON- 
TEMPORARIES. By EK. NISBET BAIN. With 16 Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The ground is covered with really exhaustive echolarship.””—Morning Post. 
“A model work of intelligent historical biography.”—Morning Leader. 


NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS. By A. H. Arrenrinee. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy Svo, 18s. net. 
“A competent book and unfailingly well written.”— Daily News, 
“ Deeply interesting and instructive.”’— Manchester Courer. 


MICHELANGELO. By Geraxp S. Davies, Master of the 
Charterhouse. With 126 Plates, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
[Classics of Art. 
THE DECAY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME. By 
JOSEPH McCABE, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. . 
“The tone is always moderate and courteous.”—Spectator. 
“A singularly impreesive and penetrating volume.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A WANDERER IN PARIS. By E. V. Lucas. With 


16 Lilustrations in Colour by Water Dexter, and 32 from Photographs 
after Old Masters, crown S8vo, Ge. [Second Edition. 
“Dainty and vivacious, humorous and pleasantly reflective.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“We do not hesitate to pronounce this fascinating volume a perfect model 

of its class,”"—Daily Telegraph. 


ST. TERESA OF SPAIN. By Heren H. Cotvitt. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
"A fascinating book.’’—Iilustrated London News. 
“A most sympathetic study of Teresa,’’—Daily Chronicle 


MESMERISM AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE: a Short 
History of Mental Healing. By FRANK PODMORE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ An admirable account......lucid exposition and scholarly writing.”"—Times, 


FICTION 
NORTHERN LIGHTS. By Sir Gitzerr Parker, M_P., 


3 Author of “ The Weavers.”” Crown Svo, 6s, 
_ Inte resting, vigorous, readable.”—Daily Telegraph. 
Strangely attractive Canadian stories.”’-—Standard. 


THE SEARCH PARTY. By G. A. Brrurnouam, Author 


, of . _— Gold.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Full of humour, humanity, and real interest.” —Westminster Gazette, 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. By H. B. Marrworr 
ke WATSON. Crown Svo, 6a. [Third Edition, 
Ke A splendid mystery, intermingled with a romantic love-story.”-— World, 
Exhales the very breath of modern adventure, The most jaded lover of 
romance can hardly fail to fall a victim to its fascinations,”’— Davy Telegraph. 


THE BRIDE. By Grace Rays, Author of “The Wooing 
0 Sheila.” Crown 8vo, 62. 
ke An extraordinarily interesting book.”—Guardian. 
a This fine, delicate, moving novel is a real book.” —Daily News, 
Altogether a fascinating work,”’— Manchester Cowrier. 


A ROYAL INDISCRETION. By Ricnuazp Mansz. 
‘ Crown 8vo, 6a. 
*Replete with a most delightful humour.” —Manchester Courier. 

0 ingenious idea, used freshly and amusingly.”"—Morning Leader, 

IN AMBUSH. By Marre Van Vorsr, Author of “The 
, pentimental Adventures of Jimmy Bulstrode.” Cr 8vo, 6s. 

“A story which will assuredly hold the reader,” —Edinburgh Boening News. 








SPLENDID BROTHER, By W. Perr Rive, Author of 
“Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition 
“ There could not be a better proof of Mr. Pett Ridge’s literary power than 1s 
given by this novel.”’—Spectator. “It is a beautiful book.”—Liverpool Post, 
** He is surpassed by none of his contemporuries,”’"—Standard, 


DEEP SEA WARRIORS. By Basit Lunsock. With 
4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 

“A fascinating book, a real book of the sea."’"—Daily Mail, 

* All those who love the sea should read this book.’’—World, 


TOIL OF MEN. By Isrart Queripo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A vivid, powerful, and terrible description of a year in the lives of certain 
Dutch peasants.”’"—Times, 


THE FIRST ROUND. By Sr. Joun Lucas. Crown 
Svo, 6a, 
“The book is exceedingly rich in observation, interest, and intellectual 
reactions,’’—Pali Mall Gazette, 


y * +r 
THE COLUMN OF DUST. By Eve.tyn Unperuitt, 
Author of ‘‘ The Grey World,” &, Crown 8vo, 6a. 
“It is a book to set one dreaming; the style is terse, yet touched with 
beauty of feeling.”’—Evening Standard, 


THE BURNT OFFERING. By Sara Jeannerre Duncan 


(Mrs, Cotes), Author of “ Those Delightful Americans,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEVERINS. By Mrs. Atrrep Srpewics, Author 
of “The Kinsman,” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*“ The charm, ease, and freshness of the book are altogether delightful.”’ 
—Morning Leader, 


THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. By Arcuisatp Mar 


SHALL, Author of “Exton Manor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Mr. Marshall makes his characters live.’’"—Morning Post. 
“It is an admirable picture of a pleasant land: every one in it is alive, every 
one is English. A graceful, gentle, entirely charming story.’’—Morning Leader. 


LORDS OF THE SEA. By Epwarp Nostez, Author of 
“ The Edge of Circumstance.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“A great, almost tremendous drama.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Here there is strength and feminine grace and a broad issue. A fine novel 
indeed,’’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


AVENGING CHILDREN. By Mary E. Many, Author 


of “ The Parish of Hilby.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is strangely attractive."”"—Standard, 
“ The story isan achievement in the art of character drawing.” —Liverpool Post, 
“Tt is a charming story, excellent in design and execution.’’—Pall Mali Gazette, 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrerson, 
Author of “ Fishers of the Sea.”” Crown 8vo, 6a. [Second Edition, 
** An exceptionally fine and dramatic novel.”—Daily News. 
“The virtue of the book is ite fidelity, its obviously true characterization, its 
intensely real descriptions.’’—Morning Leader, 


THIS DAY’S MADNESS. By Mauve Annesuey, Author 
of “ The Wine of Life.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* A vastly entertaining novel.”"—Pail Mall Gazette. : 
“Miss Annesley writes with a great freshness, buoyancy, and vigour, From 
the first she grips the reader.""—Liverpool Courier, 


HAPPINESS. By Mavp Srepyey Rawson, Author of 

“ The Enchanted Garden.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Full of the comedy and the tragedy that make so much of life.""—Scotsman, 
A really fine book, largely conceived and admirably written.””—Times, 


LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. By Percy Wuire, 


Author of “The West End.” Crown 8vo, 6s. é 
“It is not the first time that Mr. White has treated this theme, but no one 
has ever written about it with such intimate skill and insight.""—Daily G hie. 
“The whole thing is done with great address, and the characterisatioa is 


crisp. A clever and enjoyable piece of work,”—Daily Chronicle, 


GIANNELLA. 3y Mrs. Huan Fraser, Author of 
“ The Slaking of the Sword.” Crown 8vo, 6s. ¥ ; 
“The descriptions of life in Rome and the handling of situations are all 
carried through with sympathetic insight and knowledge.”’—Liverpool Post. 
“ The story is a very charming one, and told with an easy crace of style. 
—Shefield Telegraph, 


” 





METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO”S PUBLICATIONS, 





AUTUMN NOVELS. 
By the Author of “ The Waters of Jordan.” 





THE PALADIN: HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
t 


As Beheld by a W: of T P 


MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES. 
DORRIEN CARFAX: 


A Game of Hide and Seek. 


HER MOTHER’S DAUGHTER. 





E. W. HORNUNG 
NOWELL GRIFFITH 


SATHARINE TYNAN 


[Oct. 19th. 


WORKS BY A. C. CURTIS. 
Large post 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 











NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION.—With 16 Page Illustrations 


and 10 Plans. 


The SMALL GARDEN BEAUTIFUL 


STANDARD.—“ No better little book could be desired by the amateur 


gardener, be he interested in vegetables or flowers, 
With 4 Half-tone and 2 Line Dlustrations. 


THE SMALL GARDEN USEFUL. 








Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


SAN CELESTINO « An Essay in Reconstruc- 
. tion. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH, 
Author of “Marotz,” “ Admonition,” “Dromina,” &c. 
A work that throws fresh light upon the career of Celestius V., the man 
ever remembered for his connection with the “ gran’ rifiuto.”’ 


Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





GREAT AND GREATER BRITAIN: | 


The Political, Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, 
and Social Probiems of the Motherland and Empire. 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of “Modern Germany,” “ British Socialism,” &c. 





With 16 Half-tone Ilustrations, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON AT PRAYER. 
By CHARLES MORLEY, 
Author of “Studies in Board Schools,” &c. 


~ A series of impressions of various places of worship in Lcndon. The papers 
describe many scenes and characters encountered where London's millions go 
to pray, and include word-pictures of Catholics, Anglicans, the Church Army, 


the Salvation Army, Wesleyans, a, Presbyterians, Moravians, 


Quakers, the Mission Halls, and many others. 








THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN’S 


NOVELS, IN 14 VOLUMES, 


With an Introduction in the First Volume by 
E. F.S. and S. G. T. 


In clear type and handy size, Fcap. 8vo, gilt top, 
Each Volume, 2s. net incloth ; 3s. net in leather, 
STANDARD.—* Charmingly bound and delightfully printed... 
There seems to us to be considerable ground for expecting a 
lengthy and even enduring popularity for his work...... Stories that 
can be read by man, woman, or child with delight and the 
pleasantest profit.” 


Volumes I. to VIII. Now Ready. 
Vol. IX., “ The Isle of Unrest,” Ready Oct. 13th. 


And a Volume will be issued each week until 
the completion of the Edition on 
November 17th, 1909. 


Prospectus post-froe on application. 











Ready October 12th.] With 2 Maps, large post Svo, 6s. net. 


GREAT BRITAIN & THE CONGO: 


The Pillage of the Congo Basin. 


By E. D. MOREL, 
Hon. Sec. of the Congo Reform Association, Author of “ Affairs of 
West Africa,” “The British Casein French Congo,” “ Red Rubber,” ke, 
With an Introduction by Sir A. CONAN DOYLE. 

*,* The primary object of this book is to convey the conviction that Great 
Britain cannot afiord to be beaten in the struggle against the Slave System set 
up in the Congo by King Leopold as autocratic sovereign of the Congo Free 
State, and now being continued by King Leopold II, 


New Volume of the “ Waterloo Library.” 
On October 13th.] Crown S8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE AMATEUR POACHER. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. 
GRAPHIC.—“ We have rarely met with a book in which so much that is 











entertaining is combined with matter of real practical worth.” 








NOW NEARING COMPLETION.—THE RE-ISSUE OF 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 





British Weekly. —“ The greatest boon bestowed on students of 
literature for very many years. In fact, the work is inestimable. 
enue The more it is used the more it will be valued, There is no 
substitute for such a work.” 





Manchester Guardian.—“ The high quality of the work has 
placed it in the first rank. It may in the future be 
supplemented, but it will not be either surpassed or 
superseded.” 


AT ONE-THIRD THE PRICE, AND ONE-THIRD THE SIZE OF THE ORIGINAL WORK. 


Ths Dictionary furnishes the most exhaustive and most varied 
picture accessible of national life during more than ten centuries. 
It contains 30,378 separate articles, in 30,500 pages, all, whether 
short or long, prepured by Specialists of literary experience in very 
varied branches of knowledge. Many of the memoirs of kings and 
queens, of great statesmen, generals and admirals, embody infor- 

ation derived from State Papers and other authorities, which have 
ohly become accessible in very recent years. A list of the sources 
whence information has been derived is appended to every memoir. 


In 22 Volumes instead of 66. 





The province of the work embraces all lives likely to interest 
students of history, naval and military affairs, the progress of the 
Colonies, the administration of India, philosophy, all branches of 
science, medicine, surgery, theology, literature, political economy, 
law, music, art, and the drama. And an attempt has been made to 
do justice to the pioneers of American, African, and Australian 
exploration, and to the large band of inventors whose half-forgotten 
efforts have slowly led to the mcdern applications of steam and 
electricity, and to recent improvements in industrial processes. 


Every Word Reprinted. 


CLOTH, GILT TOP, 15s, NET EACH; OR IN HALF-MOROCCO, MARBLED EDGES, 2{S, NET EACH. 


Volume XX. (UBALDINI—-WHEWELL) will be published on October 11th, and 
Volumes will be issued in November and December, completing the Edition. 














PROSPECTUSES MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 


; London: SMITH, ELDER & CO,, 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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